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school tends to diminish the respect his 
pupils owe to him cannot expect to be 
successful, Children cheerfully obey 
those whom they love and respect ; but 
they are sharp observers and severe 
critics, and if they once find those who govern them un- 
worthy, they are apt to treat them with contempt. 
The personal character of the teacher is the chief con- 
dition of the success of a school. 
o 

When Thomas Arnold was asked by a friend why he 
took such great care to prepare himself for each recita- 
tion, he replied that he would rather have his pupils 
drink from a fresh and living fountain than a dead and 
stagnant pool. Dr. Arnold was right. A teacher who 
does not constantly strive for greater perfection and 
becomes a stranger to study not only risks forgetting 
the little he knows above what is indispensable in his 
class-work, but abandons himself to a meaningless 
routine, and that means drudgery. Can anyone con- 
scientiously call himself a true teacher who does not 
think of school except during school hours? 

An , 

To teach a child is quite another thing from hearing 
a recitation. Teaching is an art, hearing a class recite 
lessons is machine work. Any ass can work a tread- 


mill, but it takes a skilled artist to cultivate children’s 
minds. 





> 


Several local teachers’ associations meeting once a 
month for the discussion of professional subjects and 
exchange of school-room experiences are reporting 
happy results. They say that the schools are moving 
in better lines and are accomplishing more really edu- 
cational work, that the teachers are more respected 
than formerly, that greater harmony exists between 
teachers, etc. Those who failed to reach satisfactory 
results should not be discouraged. A thorough re-or- 
ganization under live conductors will stir up new inter- 
est. Only live professional subjects should be dis- 
cussed, and everything else excluded. Essays on litera- 
ture, woman’s suffrage, the country’s finances, etc., may 
be all right in circles organized for the study of general 
questions, but they are entirely out of place in those 
aiming at pedagogical advancement. Besides, nothing 
will more surely kill a club in the long run than mono- 
logues. Everyone who attends the meeting must be 
encouraged to take an active part in the proceedings. 


Success to all who band together to promote profes 
sional] study and fellow-feeling ! 
a) 

When the lawyer came to Christ to find out what he 
was to do to inherit Eternal life he was not given a 
lengthy enumeration of duties and the different ways of 
performing them, but was told if he loved God above 
everything and his neighbor as himself he would live. 
“On these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets,” Christ said to him. Here is a valuable 
advice for teachers. All talks on devices and ways of 
accomplishing certain details of school work are useless 
if the foundation principles are not known. Teachers 
must take a broad view of education, one that will cover 
the whole ground, and that cannot be done without a 
thorough investigation of the underlying laws. That 
this truth is being understood is evident from the in- 
creasing number of earnest students of the history and 
theory of education. 

> 

Once a man was called a poor Christian who could 
not hear a long and dry sermon and call it a blessing. 
That day has passed. People have found out that real 
worth in the preacher is in his power to interest. Christ 
never talked his hearers to sleep. Teachers must fill 
their minds with things that will brighten the school 
and attract pupils. 

> 

Men of great learning are not necessarily men of moral 
character. History furnishes many examples of persons 
whose knowledge brought ruin and disaster upon 
human society. Still there are teachers whose sole 
aim seems to De to furnish the minds of their pupils 
with as much learning as can be crammed into them. 
The world can get along with a smaller number of sa- 
vants; moral character is what it needs,—men and 
women who have moral convictions and are willing to 
defend them by their actions. Teachers cannot be too 
often told that virtue does not always follow in the 
train of knowledge. 

> 

A clipping from a Boston paper tells of a young girl 
who had been ill for two weeks, but by studying night 
and day was able to catch up with her class. Three 
days after the examination, for the sake of which she 
had taken this course, she died of brain fever. The 
more thoroughly education is becoming understood the 
less will there be made of the inquisitions that pass as 
“examinations.” 

ee) 

“ Hammer, hammer, hammer, on the hard high road,” 
is the ruin of the colt, and a mere “hammer, hammer, 
hammer,” on the weary trivium of the “three R’s” is 
the intellectual ruin of the child in all departments of 
the elementary school.— 7. G. Rooper. 
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Politeness in the School-Room. 
By J. HEERMANS. 


(From a paper read before a meeting of teachers in Kansas City.) 


There are two ethical forces directly opposed. One 
is drawing, the other is repellent. Need I say that 
these are kindness and rudeness. 

Politeness and kindness are two things, although they 
may be co-existent. Yet there is a politeness without 
kindness, and there is kindness without politeness. 
Kindness springs from the heart; politeness from 
contact with mankind. In other words, kindness is nat- 
ural ; politeness artificial. The natural quality is very 
much enhanced by the artificial and ’tis better to have 
both, yet to those persons not blessed with a sympa- 
thetic nature, politeness in its narrower meaning offers 
a substitute. As teachers the possession of one, or the 
other, or both, is essential. If courtesy, which em- 
braces politeness and kindness, yet has something else 
of its own, is added to the ethical outfit thrice armed 
are they. 

Now, unfortunately, on short acquaintance, it is very 
difficult often to distinguish in a person who has 
mingled somewhat with people, the politeness that is 
urbane kindness, from that which is varnish merely, and 
thus it happens that occasionally, a nature quite dis- 
torted gets into the school force. Many (to change an 
old saying) get appointed, bow their thanks, and grow 
polite. With some it works differently and the cares 
and vexations of the school-room seem to stir up the 
worst tempermental elements. 

Now kindness and its kindred virtues produce smiles, 
one of which Charles Lamb says is “worth a dozen 
groans in any state of the market.” 

Kindness electrifies the whole system, clears the 
mists from the brain; even tears are turned to rain- 
bows of joy by its delicious alchemy. 

It will overcome resentment and defiance, and mal- 
contents dropping their grievances, smile their woes 
away. 

All life abounds with illustrations showing that man- 
ner is quite as necessary to success as matter. You 
remember the story Izaak Walton tells in the Complete 
Angler of the youthful minister who borrowed a suc- 
cessful friend’s sermon in order to make an impression 
on his new parishioners, but as his effort was not at- 
tended with success, he complained to the owner that 
the sermon was a failure. “I lent you indeed my 
fiddle,” was the reply, “but not my fiddle-stick.” And 
so the work of educating the young is the fiddle, but 
the manner of doing it with sympathetic forbearance is 
the fiddle-stick. 

“The reason that sarcasm is so repulsive is that it 
lacks two things, humanity and seriousness.” Its vic- 
tim has lost sympathy, charity, and fellow-feeling ; has 
in the place of these an arrogance in his own fancied 
superiority that leads him to treat with levity what 
should be a sacred trust. He employs abuse rather 
than argument,—assails the individual rather than his 
fault,—aims to annoy and injure rather than to reform. 
(Or whether that is the aim or not, it happens.) He 
spices taunts with malice and because his own cup is 
soured he fills every other with gall and wormwood. 

A teacher who is sarcastic to any considerable degree 
is out of place. A leopard cannot change his spots and 
it is about as impossible for a tongue to lose its sharp- 
ness ; and, since the politeness they are possessed of is 
not braced by a kind heart, but is the thin veneer that 
will endure neither heat nor cold, it cracks with any 
excess of temperature and discloses rudeness yet more 
contemptible for its effort to decéive; and, hand in 
hand, these two carrya shadow wherever they go. And, 
worse than that, around the one who harbors them they 
coil like a snake; closer and more deadly, until it 
seems to the beholder that the ancient law is reversed 
and the serpent has dominion. Sometimes the lame 
excuse is offered that if the circumstances had not been 
so aggravating the child’s feelings would not have been 
hurt, “7Zf my aunt had been a man she would have 
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been my uncle.” Have weno wills by which wecan re- 
act upon the circumstances that act upon us ? 

Often, again, rudeness springs from ignorance and is 
not accompanied by sarcasm. When thisis so, how deli- 
cate the operation to modify or eradicate it! How 
difficult to inform a person that they are unfamiliar 
with the proprieties! That to tell a pupil to shut his 
movth is uncouth ; that uncouth language is savage. 
That angry, high pitched voice is barbarous. That to 
attempt to regulate microscopical springs with a crow- 
bar, in other words, to walk through the isles brandishing 
a ruler, thumping right and left is at least primitive. 

These opposite qualities have opposite effects. The 
one expands, the other blights. The one begets cheer- 
ful obedience to regulations, the other, sullen defiance, 
The caustic teacher makes of the school-room a place 
of sore chastisement and mortification and the young 
faces are a better representation of longitude than lati- 
tude. 

On the other hand there is no sunshine to glorify the 
room, flood the heart, and light up the face like kind- 
ness. Do angelsever weep? It must be when they see 
buoyancy crushed out of children, smiles uprooted, and 
frowns planted. This is the effect on the spirit. And 
what is the spirit of a school? It is the immortal part 
of it. There is condensed courage, enthusiasm, vivac- 
ity, ardor, energy, ambition, mirth, a few drops of gloom, 
a little brutality in each child: Multiply these by one, 
two, three, four, five, six hundred and you have the 
spirit of a school. 

“A merry heart runs all the day, a sad one tiresinan 
hour.” Teachers’ nerves are spared ; pupils’ time is 
saved. 

The heart runs a// the day. No heavy creaking, lum- 
bering tread, but a light, easy, rapid gait that meets and 
accomplishes work without apparent effort. 


¥ 
The Subscribérs’ Part. 


The subscribers play no insignificant part in the pub- 
lishing of this paper. The letters laid on the editorial 
table are eagerly read; the wish is that there were more 
of them. The 50,000 readers of THE JouRNAL—for there 
must surely be that number—constitute the most 
thoughtful teachers in America ; for it isa fact, the sub- 
scribers to THE JOURNAL are the live ones out of the 
teachers employed in that school, or in that village, or 
in that township. So that letters from them contain 
thoughts and suggestions that are of the highest value 
to the editor. 

1. Let it be a duty every subscriber imposes upon 
himself to write once a year a¢ /eas¢t to the editors. 2. 
Do not mingle this with money matters, or orders for 
changing the post-office. If you willsave the two cents 
postage, write one letter to the publisher and in that 
put the money or business matter ; then write one to the 
editor and enclose both in one envelope. A vast quan- 
tity of precious material is lost to the editors because 
it is mixed up with business ; business letters go to the 
business department and stay there. 3. Don’t feel it 
needful to praise or commend. a. Tell of things that 
have helped. 4. Suggest other things that would help 
you. c¢. Tell usabout your work and what has advanced 
you in skill and power. d. Encloseclippings. e¢. Send 
the name of a new subscriber, or, at all events, the name 
of some one you know who, like yourself, is aiming at the 
highest possible results in teaching, and will appreciate 
the strong hand of help THE JourNAL is to such. In 
this latter case write yourself to this person. 

One of the pleasing occurrences in the editor’s life, 
and what is no mean compensation, is that teachers are 
met in his journeys who say, “I wrote you for advice or 
suggestion and you replied ; it proved of untold benefit 
to me.” We intend to reply to every letter that 
seems to demand a reply and with as much promptness 
as possible. But it must not be expected by corres- 
pondents that an agreement is made to print all letters ; 
such are published as space and subject permit. Friends, 
write often. 















Selection of Sloyd Models. 


(Notes from Mr. Larsson's talk to the Boston Sloyd Training Class.) 
By M. A. WHITE. 


Sloyd aims to develop character. This fact makes 
the choice of models a thing of vitalimportance. Love 
of the beautiful, eagerness and ability to express what 
is within a way that is helpful to others, courage in at- 
tacking difficulties, patient concentration of the atten- 
tion, perseverance through failures—in the possession 
of such things we want to see our children grow strong. 
For such a purpose the sloyd model is created, and pre- 
sented to the child. What must it embody in order to 
worthily fulfil its purpose ? 

In the first place it must attract lively interest, and 
stimulate the will to performance. And this is not a 
difficult requirement, for there is hardly a child to be 
found who is not attracted by and eager to make almost 
any completed wooden object. But as Professor James 
says, “ The effects of interested attention and volition 
remain.” It is for these “effects”’ that the wooden 
model must possess intrinsic beauty. 

In the matter of literature we maintain that if a child 
reads only what is of true worth, he will never have an 
appetite for what is weak and injurious. And as chil- 
dren are more vividly interested in what they see and 
handle, than in what they read, we may with more as- 
surance maintain that the child who contemplates and 
makes only objects of really beautiful form and propor- 
tions will never have a liking for what is trivial and un- 
worthy. 

Again for these “effects” the model must be an ob- 
ject of common use, something necessary in the most 
simple way of living because the child will love this 
product of his labor, and he will have a new regard for 
it and similar things for the labor that produces them, 
and for that in which they are used. This regard may 
make the equipments of a poor home and the imple- 
ments of humble service seem dearer and more honor- 
able, fostering wholesome contentment in such sur- 
roundings, and independence of circumstances in caus- 
ing such things to be more highly appreciated than 
articles of luxury. 

But a model may possess the essential qualities of 
beauty and usefulness, it may attract lively interest and 
stimulate to performance, and yet fail altogether of its 
purpose. A child will readily undertake something 
quite beyond his ability to perform, but he cannot ex- 
press what is not within. The model must be such 
that he can get a clear conception of it, and yet such a 
model may be so difficult of execution, that his attempt 
to make it will end in disappointment and failure. But 
his “interested attention” can only be held by what is 
difficult enough to require his full volition in execution. 
The too easy model is a failure, as well as the too diffi- 
cult, 

The quality of the wood is important. It must not be 
too hard for him to use successfully. 

The exercises required in making the model must 
lead from the easy to the difficult in such a way that, 
while his full attention and volition are needed in every 
step, by exercising them he can accomplish what he un- 
dertakes. The model that can be grasped in a child’s 
thought, that is a thing of beauty while honestly ser- 
viceable and useful that requires full volitional activity 
in execution, embodies that which makes it worthy of 
its high purpose. It cannot be all this without holding 
the right relation to what has preceeded and to what 
follows. 

It involves not only the proper progression from the 
| easy to the difficult, but fromthe simple to the complex, 





from the known to the unknown. It cannot be this 
without such a careful arrangement of tools and exer- 
cises that necessary variety is afforded. 

In the selection of models the amount and kind of 
wood must be considered. It will be an advantage if 
only a moderate amount is needed. The use of differ- 
ent kinds will afford pleasing variety and require new 
care in using and if the wood is native an interest may 
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be awakened in our trees, their growth, locality, and 
uses that is of great value. 

It seems hardly necessary to add that the mode! must 
be such that it can be wholly completed at school. The 
exercises required in every detail have been arranged 
with such care that the sloyd teacher will not fail to see 
them properly worked out. The child’s last loving 
touch to his model, is something too precious to be dis- 
regarded. 

¥ 


Closing Exercises. 

These should represent the work of the year in as 
many of its departments as possible. The decorations 
may be largely of flags which the pupils have made. 
Red, white, and blue paper, sticks, scissors, paste and 
training in the manipulation of all these are involved 
here (or cambric, thread, and needles), but that is all, 
and that should all enter into the regular course of 
primary work. Paper chains, in patriotic colors, made 
by the last new tots to enter school, may be fresh for 
purposes of festooning. 

Something molded by pupils’ hands upon the sand- 
board should occupy a corner. Something drawn or 
written by them upon the blackboards should tell of 
strong and pleasant correlations in the work. Above 
the children’s work, drawings by the teacher (stencil 
drawings if she is no artist) may serve as illustrations 
for little stories told by children from the platform: and 
one child may point while another tells the story. 

A pretty way of adding to the blackboard decorations 
would be illustrations of the state-flower arranged in 
artistic designs. The teacher might outline them, and 
the pupils colorthem. This idea could be expended, 
at the teacher’s own discretion, to illustrations of our 
national flower, the golden-rod—and further ; the fleur- 
de-lis for France; the rose for England ; the shamrock 
for Ireland ; the thistle for Scotland, etc. 

A picked corps of children may go through the 
prettiest of the physical exercises, to music or command. 

A pupil may conduct a spelling match. 

A dialogue not requiring much in the way of action 
may be read, rather than recited. 

The prettiest poems from the reader may be learned 
by heart for recitation in class from week to week, and 
in public on closing day. 

Songs, if selected for their words as well as for their 
music, furnish good recitations. A feature of one 
pleasant program was that each song was well recited 
by an individual pupil before being sung by the school. 

Solos and semichoruses are always in order and may 
be renditions of the songs ordinarily sung in class. 
These songs, by the way, should be taught, liberally— 
zt, ¢.,each should occasion a good deal of discussion, 
illustration, blackboard reading, writing, perhaps draw- 
ing, modeling, etc., while it is being taught, thus cor- 
relating itself with the other work to strengthen and 
be strengthened. 

Personations of the animals and plants studied about 
during the term may be made to yield a pleasant game. 
For instance : “I live in the field. I nod to the little 
breezes and bend low before the heavy winds. I smile 
up at the sun, showing all my white teeth at once. I 
love the blue sky and the moist earth, but I cannot run 
away from the children, and so they sometimes tear me 
from my bed and bring me indoors. They do it because 
they love me and they give me to their teacher 
because they love her. Soon my yellow face loses its 
brightness, and my white teeth tarnish and fall out. 
Who am I?” The school must keep quiet, but the 
visitors may guess. 


Every time a child tries, the teacher should demand 
that he do his best: for the formation of the habit of 
doing the best is the way to higher mental and moral 
action.—Parker. 

The degree of fitness for securing the true purpose 
of education, development of self-activity and power in 
the pupil, determines the character of the teacher's 
work —J. A. Calkins. 


- 
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Concert Reading. 


_ The voices of a school can be greatly developed by 
simultaneous exercise. A teacher of singing can de- 
velop the voice and really educate a class by properly 
“leading” them ; the pleasure they thus obtain is sim- 
ply enormous, but that is not referred to here. 

It is not meant that there is to be no individual read- 
ing, nothing of the kind ; but it is meant that all the 
voices are to be employed on a single piece at times, 
and as oftenas possible. A piece like Poe’s “ Raven” is 
a good one for this purpose. Certain things should be 
aimed at, just as in individual reading. 

The teacher should stand in front of the class, just 
like the leader of a band, and hold a short stick in his 
hand. At the pauses he lifts the Jaton with a short, 
quick movement; to start them a short downward 
movement. There is a good deal of science in this con- 
ducting of a reading class, and it will require much 
study and practice to do it wel! and bring out the best 
effects. 

At certain parts both hands must be used, as in 
“Nothing more.” The eyes of the teacher must be 
fixed on the eyes of the class and theirs on his. It isa 
mistake if they get to feel they have nothing to do be- 
cause they have recited it before. It shows bad con- 
ducting on the part of ateacher. He can so infuse his 
personality that they are partially hypnotized, as it 
were. 

_The teacher must have a good ear and distinguish 
discordant vowels and inflections; hearing these, he 
pauses and taps with his baton and corrects, ‘‘ Not 
we-are-y but wear-y. 

Reading in concert, directed by one who knows how, 
may be made the means of emotional influence that is 
highly educative. Too often it is a barren mechanical 
exercise, but it need not be. 


» 
Truthfulness by Example. 


Act the truth. Do not pretend to know things you 
do not know. Do not insist upon things about which 
you are uncertain. Even a child does not expect a 
teacher to be the embodiment of all wisdom. If she 
claims it, he knows she is masquerading ; if she admits 
a doubt, he knows she is acting truly ; he sees that he 
and his teacher have some things in common; she has 
a stronger hold upon him. 

A boy handed up his written spelling lesson for cor- 
rection. The teacher marked a word as incorrect, 
which he thought was spelled correctly. He gathered 
up his courage and told her he thought she had made a 
mistake. She brushed him aside with an indignant re- 
mark, about doubting her ability to spell. In ten 
minutes he saw her engaged in profound communion 
with the dictionary. He gained confidence. She said 
nothing, but seemed dejected. He put his paper in his 
pocket and went home, and consulted his dictionary. 
He had spelled the word correctly. She had lost his 
good opinion forever. It was a serious loss, but who 
shall say that she did not pay the proper penalty of her 
act. She had made a mistake. It was not serious at 
the outset. It was a comparatively small matter that 
she had an erroneous impression about the spelling of 
the word. But persistence after she knew better was 
acting an untruth. It was utterly inexcusable. It was 
impolitic too. Suppose she had given him only what 
was his due and said, “ My boy, I was hasty and wrong 
about that; you were right; I will have to be more 
careful next time.” He would have been exultant, but 
that would not have humiliated her. She would have 
gained his respect and his friendship as well. 

In another case, a teacher in this city told Mary, a 
young Miss among her pupils, that Martha, her intimate 
girl friend, was headstrong and flighty and not doing 
well, and asked her to exert her influence over her and 
help her reclaim the wayward sister. The teacher told 
Martha the same things about Mary and exacted her 
help to recover the other sinner from destruction. 
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Neither of the girls was in danger. The teacher did 
not think they were. She probably meant well enough. 
She intended to profit each girl by getting her inter- 
ested in helping the other. But she did not think far 
enough or as truly as she ought. The girls compared 
notes. They discovered that there was an element of 
deception about the matter and the result was not 
particularly helpful to the teacher. 

There is mathematical accuracy about the truth. It 
always fits together. There is no safe compromise 
ground. The danger signal is upon the border line. 
Truth or untruth may be acted as well as spoken. It 
is not necessary at all times to tell all that is true. 
But whatever is said and whatever is done in the 
schools, is to be open and straightforward, wholly with- 
in the bounds of truth. 

—A. S. Draper. 


ra 
The Teachable Spirit. 


When Jesus walked on earth he was a teacher ; he 
found little willingness to accept his doctrines. Those 
who listen and accept, if found to agree with reason, are 
few in number. The psychoiogist gives us the reason. 
He says certain maxims have been impressed by parents 
on the memory, and around them the incoming new 
thoughts arrange themselves. If another maxim is pre- 
sented, different from the first, the accumulated thoughts 
must be rearranged; it can find no foothold until the 
rearrangement is made. 

Jesus saw the most precious doctrines neglected be- 
cause the minds of his hearers were full of materials of 
an opposite nature. ‘The little child presented itself as 
possessing the type of mind he desired. Great truths 
can only be imbibed when the mind is in a childlike con- 
dition ; and it is a truth well brought out by Chancellor 
Upson that great minds keep themselves in this child- 
like condition of openness to truth. The small mind, on 
the contrary, repudiates a new statement upon hearing 
it. 

Such men as Napoleon and Wellington are examples 
of the childlike spirit ; a condition ot openness to truth. 
The same may be said of Gladstone. This eminent stu- 
dent of Homer heard accidentally in a railway depot a 
young collegian make a remark that was quite opposite 
to his own belief. He stepped up to him and gave his 
card and asked that he might be favored with a visit. 
Upon his calling, he said, “I must hear your views.” 

It is a question well worth asking, Is the teacher 
teachable? It is often brought up against him that he 
is of all classes unteachable, the last and slowest to 
learn. Is it a fact that the teacher has not the inquir- 
ing disposition which is a part of the teachable form of 
mind? How many have pursued no study since they 
took the position they hold to-day? They may read 
newspapers and magazines, but so do those who are not 
teachers. Must not the real teacher always be a stu- 
dent? This has often been answered in the affirmative 
at normal schools; but what is he in reality? Let the 
public in generalbeasked, The Louisville Journal com- 
mented on the demand for more salaries at one time by 
saying, ‘‘ The teacher is not a growing person ; he is 
only anxious to get his pupils to learn ; heis not an ac- 
cumulator himself.” Horace Greeley, in an address be- 
fore the N. Y. Educational Association, criticised the 
teachers because they did not inquire concerning things 
outside of school studies. Whatever may be the con- 
clusion one thing is certain, the teaching spirit and the 
teachable spirit, and the inquiring or learning spirit are 
all one. 

to 


The creator has so constituted the human mind that 
it can only grow by its own action. Every man must 
therefore educate himself; his books and teachers are 
but helps ; the work is his.—Daniel Webster. 

That study will most effectually aid us in the work of 
self-development which requires the original exercise 
of the greatest number of the powers of the mind.— 
Francis Wayland. 
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T he School-Room. 


‘“‘Mr. Brown’s Journey to Venice.” 


By May F. STRYKER. 


“ What are you doing, Ella? Did you not hear the dinner 
bell?” said Mrs. Brown to her little daughter, who seemed ab- 
sorbed in perusing the contents of some large volume. ‘Yes, 
mamma,” answered Ella, absently, “but I am so busy. You see 
we are going to Venice this afternoon and I am on the committee 
to look up the best way to travel there from Rome.” 

As the family seemed a little mystified by this startling an- 
nouncement, Ella hastened to explain how the last hour of every 
Friday afternoon at school was given up to traveling, and how 
they had been spending the winter in Europe. “We have been 
in Rome all the week and will start for Venice this afternoon,” 
Ella added importantly. “ What a delightful and comfortable way 
to travel,” said Ella’s papa, merrilv. ‘If 1 am not too busy at m 
office this afternoon I think I will stop in and join you.” “O 
do come, papa!” was Ella’s earnest entreaty, “Miss G. won't 
mind a bit, and if you go our way we will pay your fare.” Mr. 
Brown was struck with the originality of the idea and so pleased 
with his little daughter's enthusiasm that he was prevailed upon 
to go and appear in the school-room just as the children were fin- 
ishing the last calisthenic exercise. As soon as everybody was 
seated, a general air of expectancy pervaded the whole school- 
room and when Miss G. said, “ We will get ready for our journey,” 
everybody took out note-books with a very important air. “ Be- 
fore leaving Rome, who will give us a short account of how we 
have spent the week?” said Miss G. Everybody seemed anxious 
and Miss G. selected one little girl, who mentioned the principal 
places seen and gave a short account of each. (A kind of syn- 
opsis of the last Friday’s lesson.) ‘‘ We are about ready to start 
for Venice now,” said Miss G, with a smile at the eager faces. 
“ How have our committee decided to travel?” The committee, 
consisting of three little girls, now rose. The first stated the way 
they had decided to go and the others stated the reasons for this 
way of going. Miss G. always allowed her committee all the 
outside help they desired, and consequently they almost always 
had selected the most desirable route, thus causing no delay in 
the class. ‘“ As we have now decided how we are to travel, we 
will begin our journey,” said MissG. This seemed to be a signal 
for all to write in their note-books the substance of what 
the committee on travel had said. ‘ Who sees any pretty sights 
on the way ?” was Miss G.’s next query. This question seemed 
to cause intense excitement and everyone tried to outdo the others 
in discovering something new in the way of scenery, etc. Miss 
G. said they were making good use of their eyes. Sometimes her 
eyes were a little sharper than the others and she would discover 
something no one else had seen. Then out would fly the note- 
books to take it down for future use. “I have just bought some 
pictures of the scenery through which we are now passing,” said 
Miss G., producing a number of pictures and passing them around 
the class. 

“‘I told Grace that she was to land us in Venice,” finally said 
Miss G. ‘ Let us see how well she can do it.” Grace then gave 
a bright, interesting account of their arrival in Venice, being 





Br me on to do her very best by the eager, critical looks of the. 
c 


hildren who were ready to notice any omissions. Another little 
girl gave a description of the general appearance of the city. An- 
other mentioned the principal sights to be seen. As it was time 
for the bell to ring, Miss G. said they would stay in Venice all the 
week, but she would like to have them write a letter home next 
Thursday evening, telling all about what they had been doing in 
Venice, ‘‘ The mail bag will be opened Friday afternoon,” added 
Miss G., glancing at Mr. Brown, and it would be very nice to have 
your parents here to hear the letters from their “traveling 
daughters.” Just then the bell rang and Mr. Brown delighted 
everyone by saying he did not know when he had had such a de- 
lightful journey before and he felt very sure he would be there 
next Friday to get some news of his young travelers in Venice. 


Beginning Scientific Geography. 

The study of river basins is recommended for fourth year work, 
to be followed in fifth and sixth years by the study of continents. 
This study must take the form of field lessons, supplemented by 
molding, discussion of pictures, etc., and map making. The law 
that water constantly seeks a lower level should have been im- 
pressed during former observation lessons. The river basin con- 
sists simply of two land slopes that meet at their lower edges. 
Along this line of meeting, the river runs. The upper edge of 
each slope is a water parting, separating this river basin from 


some other basin. Think out the problem. How 7s a river ba- 
sin bounded ? 
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A Map, Growing. 


(From European Schools. ) 


__It was in a preparatory school in the city of D——-where I saw 
ideal teaching in geography. The school was provided with all 
possible means in form of maps. The matter of instruction could 
be graded just as is done in arithmetic, reading, etc. Geographi- 
cal knowledge has for ages been wrested from overstocked maps, 
The child had to search painfully among a bewildering mass of 
data and facts for those which were to be learned. A systematic 
or methodical progress step by step was, if not im ible, cer- 
tainly very difficult. Just as little as a teacher would give into the 
hands of a child a copy of Webster’s “ Unabridged ” or of Shake- 
re’s complete works when he begins to learn the art of read- 
ing, just as little can it be rational in the teaching of aphy to 
oe him a complete map stocked with a bewildermg num- 
rt of details. 





a, ~— prarhLesa7 a 
~ "From Klemm’s “ European Schools.” Copyright, 1889, by D. Appleton & Co. 


This difficulty was removed in the school I refer to. Outline 
maps were used, First river maps like the one above. All 
the water-courses and the ocean (A) were colored blue, while 
the land (B) appeared black. Below each map was given a pro- 
file, or longitudinal vertical section on certain given lines, as on 
the above sketch on line a. The pupils drew the map on paper 
and then inserted the elevations. Then followed another outline 
map containing the elevations and a few boundary lines. By de- 
grees more items of information were added, such as cities, trunk- 
roads, canals, etc. The principle of Father Pestalozzi, “One 
difficulty at one time,” was carefully heeded, and the pupils were 
not bothered with maps such as we use in America, which blur 
the children’s mental picture by their multiplicity of detail. 


¥ 
Some Questions in Geography. 


By Eva A. MADDEN. 


First discuss climate as the result of latitude, heat, and moist- 
ure and its effect upon plant and animal life. Having developed 
the idea of the three belts of climate, called zones, begin with the 
study of the Polar regions, asking such questions as the fol- 
lowing : 

What work has been done by wa/er in the Arctic regions ? 

What has zce done ? 

Name the islands and capes you find. 

What are fiords ? 

What have heat and cold done ? 

How many seasons have they in these regions ? 

What effect have the seasons on plant and animal life ? 

What plants grow in these regions? 

What animals may be expected to make their homes in such 
a climate ? 

Why is the fur of many of these animals white ? 

What people live there ? 

Why are no great nations found in these regions? 

How do we obtain information concerning this part of the 
world ? 

Name the important explorations. 

What recent exploring party has just returned from the Arctic 
region? (Draw attention to the fact that a woman accompanied 
Peary’s expedition.) 

The names of the countries or parts of countries that lie within 
these regions may be learned by the pupils; also the important 
bays, etc. 

Read parts of Pierre Loti's “ Iceland Fisherman,” to show the 
wonderful effects of sun and sea. To teach the habits and per- 
sonality of the Eskimo read The Story of Agoonack, from 
Miss Jane Andrews’ “ Seven Littie Sisters.” Let compositions 
follow. 

In the class under my charge some of the pupils wrote stories 
of the Frigid zone as told by Polar bears, or reindeer in 
zoological gardens, others made Eskimo boys or girls the 
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narrators of their stories, while the less original, merely related 


facts they had learned in the best fashion they could. All 
illustrated them by drawings reproduced from their geographies, 
or from “‘ The Seven Little Sisters.” 


¥ 
A Moral Exigency. 


By an EX-TEACHER. 


The children were waiting, hats on, for the signal to rise and 
file out at close of school, when a little girl discovered that a dime 
she had had in her possession only a few moments ago was miss- 
ing. The bustle of preparing for dismissal had involved much 
moving about the room and it was difficult to be sure in regard to 
any one child that she had mo¢ passed near the desk from which 
the coin had disappeared. 

A rigorous search of desks, books, and floor was instituted. 
The children were examined as to what change they had. No 
- “% a dime that could not prove she had had it before one 
o'clock. 

The question how to proceed was full of complication. All 
the little faces looked equally innocent. The teacher was very 
confident of the —P of some, but to let these go would be to 
express suspicion of all the rest. This would be undeserved by 
many, would wound, would do moral injury, and would excite 
parental indignation. The children were from eight to twelve 
years of age. The teacher decided to put the question to them 
in this way : 

It may be, after all, children, that we shall find the coin in 
some crack of a desk or of the floor, though we have looked hard. 
It may be, after all, that it has not been stolen. If there is one 
child in this class that could do such a thing as to take what is 
not hers, I am sure there is only one. I am very glad to be able 
to feel that I have an honest class. I know you nearly all so 
well that I believe in your honesty as firmly as if you were my 
own little sisters. 

Now, if I had a little sister among you, do you know what I 
should want her todo? I should want her to come right out 
here before the class and turn out her pockets and be thoroughly 
searched, so that no one here could possibly think that she had 
the coin. How many of you think that would be the best thing 
for her todo? (Many hands were raised.) How many want me 
to search them and show the class that they are innocent? Those 
who would may step to the line. (Many went totheline. Some 
who had acquired, from talk overheard at home, a horror of being 
searched, clung to their seats, The teacher smiled kindly upon 
those who stepped out.) 

Why, my best girls are out! Who could think for a moment 
that any of them could have done such athing? (At this, two 
or three more left their seats.) 

Now, while I am proving that these children haven’t the dime 
that no one thinks they have, you children in your seats must sit 
as still as little wooden girls with your hands behind you. Tell 
me who shall watch you—for I am going to have you watched, 
for once, for your own sakes. After some parley a monitor was 
appointed, with the injunction to instantly call aloud the name of 
ve child that moved hand, head, or foot. 

he children on the line were examined, one by one. Their 
pockets were turned out, their hats and dress trimmings investi- 
gated, their books and school-bags looked into with the utmost 
care. The examination completed, each was sent to the other 


side of the room. When the entire line had thus changed sides, - 


the teacher turned to the children in their seats and said, “If you 
would all ask to be searched but one, children, I should think 
that that one had the dime. Those who want to join these peo- 
ple who have cleared themselves so willingly may step out.” 

A few more children went to the side and the teacher said 
very gravely, “ Only six children left in their seats, Now, I think 
it must be one of these six. At this, one after another arose and 
went to the line, until the seats were empty.” 

The teacher had noticed an intent look upon the face of one of 
these last lingerers—an expression that suggested busy fingers, 
though the hands were behind and the body was held very still. 
Walking to this child’s place, immediately after the child had 
vacated her seat the teacher found the dime, pushed into a crack 
between the slats that formed the back rest and thrust as far out 
of sight as a long finger-nail would reach. 

She extracted the coin, gave it to the owner, and dismissed the 
class, detaining only the offender, who kept up a voluble denial 
of all knowledge of the theft, as the children filed out, and began 
to howl distractedly as the last of them left the room. 

“ As soon as we have talked this matter over,” said the teacher, 
“TI am going to let you go.” But I shall not begin to talk about 
it until you are quiet. If you want to, you may help me put 
these things away and then we will sit down together and see if 
we can’t come to some understanding.” When the child was 
somewhat quieted, she went on : 

“Now, Mary, you did a good deal of talking while the girls 


were going out, and I let you talk, though it hurt me very much 
to think they should hear you tell me so many stories. 


Now it is 
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only fair that you should listen, and that is what I want you to 
do. Why do you think I went straight to your seat and took out 
the coin? It wa: because I knew you had put it there. So you 
see it was not just finding the coin there that made me think you 
guilty. I knew you were guilty before I found it. 

“ And yet you are not the girl that I should have expected to 
do such a thing, and I am at a loss now to know how you came 
to do it. That is where I want you to help me out. I want you 
to tell me just what tempted you in the first place. Of course, 
having done the thing, you wanted to hide it. 1 am not surprised 
at the stories, for one wrong deed always leads to another. But 
how could you do it, in the first place? What temptation could 
have been strong enough and quick enough to make you reach 
out and take a coin that belonged to somebody else? What did 
you think you could buy with the money? It couldn’t have been 
that you were hungry and wanted bread, like a poor woman who 
was arrested for stealing a loaf not long ago. What was it that 
could make the dime seem worth stealing, even for a moment? 
I must know all about it, so as to make it as easy for you with 
the girls as I can to-morrow. Iam afraid they will not want to 
sit with ogy or play with you, and I want to make them feel that 
you might do this thing and even tell stories to hide it, and yet be 
a good girl and a good woman all the rest of your life. It must 
have been very sudden, this temptation. 1 know it took you by 
surprise; but you will know it if it should ever come again, this 
wish to take something not your own, and you will be able to put 
it out of your mind before any harm is done. 

“ Let me tell you, my child, what was the worst part of your 
sin, to my mind. It was the hiding of it. You were willing that 
I should suspect honest girls rather than that I should find you 
out. I don’t believe you thought how mean that was. It was 
meaner than the theft. To rob Susie of her dime was bad, but 
to rob some other little girl of her good name would have been a 
good deal worse. The noble thing about George Washington 
in that true hatchet story 1 told you some time ago, was that 
George was brave enough to bear the blame of his fault. He 
would not have had it laid to any one else for the world, I think 
when it comes to you how noble this feeling of justice is, that 
can give us such cowrage as it gave George, it will give you cour- 
age too, and no matter what wrong you do, whether it is great 
or small, you will be willing to take the blame and the punish- 
ment rather than have it fall upon some innocent child.” 

By thus talking to the child as one not wholly lost, speaking 
from a firm knowledge of the theft, expressing rather pity for the 
sinner’s weakness and error than indignation and intent to pun- 
ish, and evincing a desire to help the little criminal over this dif- 
ficult place into which she had fallen, the teacher elicited a full 
confession, and much expression of sorrow. The next day she 
told the class in subdued tones how Mary had been suddenly 
tempted to do this dreadful thing, how she had fallen into one of 
the most awful traps that can be laid for us bv yielding to this 
temptation, how in covering one sin she was forced to commit 
others, how fortunate it was for her that discovery had been 
made, and that Mary was now very sorry for the wrong she had 
done and wished too late that she could go back and live yester- 
day over again, an honest girl. She asked the children to help 
Mary up to goodness again, since she wanted to be good, and to 
forget the whole matter as soon as they could. 


r 
Some Devices. 


The privilege of observing bright teachers is one of those joys 
that are doubled when shared. I was much interested in Miss 
B’s class the other day, by one of her devices for securing novelty 
to the reading lesson, and here it is : 

A slip of paper lay on her desk, bearing the questions and an- 
swers that were to form the reading lesson for her “ afternoon 
class.” By adroit leading, she elicited from the pupils just the 
questions she wanted ; and, of course, the answers came more 
easily. The long blackboard was divided in the middle by a 
vertical line. As each question was asked it was written at the 
left of this line. 

The answers were written on the right. As each question was 
written, the child that gave it was sent to the right of the room. 
Those that gave the answers were sent to the left. Sometimes 
Miss B. paused to ask, “ Who sees a new word ?” and, “ What 
is it?” and, “Who can say it slowly?” When the lesson was 
all written, a process of “ choosing sides ” ranged the entire class 
in two lines. A child on the right looked at the first question 
long enough to commit it and then looked at her opposite neigh- 
bor, to whom she put the question. The child questioned looked 
at the answer and then over at her questioner while she replied. 
In this manner each child in turn read silently and then spoke 
the gathered thought, learning with every mistake the lesson of 
care in the silent reading. 

Miss B. is required to teach her “morning class,” during the 
first month of the term, to write numbers to twenty, though their 
operations in arithmetic, apart from counting and notation, will 
remain, for four months longer, within ten. One of her de- 
vices for thus teaching the teens is to place at the top of the 
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blackboard a row of ten crosses, beginning another row with 
eleven and adding one to this second row with each higher num- 
ber. Ifa child forgets that thirteen means ten and three, she is 
given a pointer and told to count. She does not begin with one, 
however, but with ten, sweeping her poin.er across the entire 
row of ten crosses and then pointing to those in the second row 
singly, counting thus: “Ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen.” The 
central idea in this may be embodied in practice with the abacus, 
with bundles of sticks, etc. One danger in borrowing devices 1s 
that certain precautions taken by the originator are not taken by 
the borrower. Miss B. is very careful to avoid the confusion in 
the child’s mind that counting exercises sometimes occasion con- 
fusion between the ideas of succession and of number. Children 
sometimes get the notion that by “ four things ” you mean /he 
fourth thing. 

Miss S., who is an artist, spent quite a profitable afternoon in 
sketching on small pieces of manilla paper, objects corresponding 
with all the nouns her restless little boys ought to know. They 
appeared to be losing interest in their reading lessons, but the 
effect of this new device was magic. There were pictures enough 
for the whole class, but of course only the little boys that could 
keep their feet very still were to receive them. This announce- 
ment disclosed a marvelous and unsuspected gift on the part of 
all for the control of the feet. The pictures distributed, Miss S. 
wrote the word dog, and said: “ All may stand that have a pic- 
ture of a——,” pointing to the word. About ten little boys 
jumped to their feet, and, to prevent the possibility of any child 
remaining in error, Miss S, continued, “ You may show one an- 
other your pictures and see if every one has the same kind of a 
——,” pointing again. A whispered conference with two or three 
of the slower children as to what they supposed those boys were 
showing added the charm of mystery to the proceeding, and the 
command, “ Back to seats!” restored order and quiet, even to 
the feet, over which the faces evidenced a perfect despotism. 
Then another word was written and a similar course followed 
with it. The lesson ended with a rapid word-calling exercise. 
The following day Miss S. used the pictures again, and then put 
them away for next term. 

¥ 


Poisonous Plants. 


Buttercups possess a poisonous property, which disappears 
when dried; no cow will feed upon them while in blossom. 
Every child should be cautioned against eating them ; indeed, 
children should be cautioned about tasting the petals or putting 
leaves into their mouths. The oleander contains a deadly poison 
in its leaves and flowers. The flower and berries of the wild 
bryony possess a powerful purgative ; and the red berries, which 
attract children, have proved fatal. The seeds of the laburnum 
and catalpa tree should not be eaten; and there is a poisonous 
property in their bark. The seeds of the yellow and of the 
—_ podded vetches will produce nausea and severe head- 
ache, 

Fool's parsley has tuberous roots, which have been mistaken 

for turnips, and produced a fatal effect an hour after they were 
eaten. Meadow hemlock is said to be the hemlock which Soc- 
rates drank; it kills by its intense action on the nerves, produc- 
ing complete insensibility and palsy of the arms and legs. In 
August it is in full bloom in every field, by the seashore, and near 
mountain tops ; children often gather large clusters of the tiny 
white flowers without the least idea of their poisonous qualities. 
The water hemlock, or cow bane, resembles parsnips, and has 
been eaten for them with deadly effects. 
_ The water dropwort renmablen celery when not in flower, and 
its roots are also similar to those of the parsnip, but they contain 
a virulent poison, producing convulsions, which end in death in a 
short time. The fine leaved water dropwort and the common 
dropwort are also dangerous weeds. 


* 
Oral Geography for Third Year Pupils. 


OUTLINES OF WORK DONE IN NILES PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

1. Errors to be avoided. 

2. Directions, compass, north, south, east, west; right, left, 
front, back, up, down, on, over, under, in, to, towards. 

3. Slate map of table-top, desk, room. Blackboard map of 
same. Locate object on map and have pupils get familiar with 
directions. 

4. Develop terms, long, wide, deep, thick, high, broad, narrow. 
Get idea of distance in inches, of foot, yard, mile. 

5. Bound school-rooms, school-yards, etc. 

6. Name of town, street you live on, on which you go to school, 
post-office and principal buildings, including school-houses. Map 
of corporation, township, county. 

7. Surface of school room floor, yard, town, surrounding coun- 
try, level or sloping, hill, mountain, plain. Get out into nature. 

8. Water, still, running, why running? boats, waterfall (why 
so called.) Tell of Niagara, Sault St. Marie,etc. Develop spring, 
brook, creek; read Alex. Frye’s “ Brooks and Brook Basins,” 
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rivers, brooks, ponds, lakes, oceans. 

9. Island, peninsulas, capes, isthmus, use “‘ Bancroft’s Pictorial 
Chart.” Have children find all these in nature. 

10, Soil; sand, clay, gravel; fertile or barren. 
sandstone, marble, (coal ?) 

11. Trees; apple, cherry, hickory, chestnut, walnut, buckeye, 
maple, oak, etc. Leaves; fruits; apples, cherry, nuts, cocoa, 
etc, 

12, Study an apple; how are the seeds arranged, etc.? plum, 
orange, lemon; compare them. 

14. Grain in this locality ; wheat, oats, rye, corn, use? Rice, 
etc. 

15. Vegetables, potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, peanuts. What 
things are conducive to growth? Sun, light, rain, snow, clouds. 

16. Liquids, water, juices, molasses, (sugar) coffee, tea, poisons. 

17. Plants for clothing, flax, cotton, hemp, silk-worm. 

18. Animals, domestic, wild, birds, reptiles, insects. 
tures in “‘ The Living World.” 


Rocks, slate, 


See pic- 
Read from Johonnot’s “ Natural 
History Readers.” Mrs. Tenney’s “ Young Folks’ Pictures and 
Stories of Animals.” Kingsley’s * Water Babies.” Uses of ani- 
mals, peculiarities ; how many toes has a cat ? 

19. Occupations. 

20. Races of men 

21. The earth asphere. 

22. Motions of earth, time, seasons, clocks. 

23. State, officers, government, laws. 

24. Books must tell of places we cannot visit. 


¥ 
A Modern Pilgrimage. 


Of all recent ideas none is of greater attractiveness than the 
“ Pilgrimage,” attempted by the University Extension Society 
under the direction of Mr. Lyman Powell. The summer meeting 
of this society will be held from June 30 to July 28, at Phila- 
delphia. The courses of study are to be, as usual, in political 
economy, history, literature, and science. The success of the 
1893 series of Saturday excursions to historic spots near Phila- 
delphia, such as Germantown, Brandywine, and Valley Forge, 
decided the committee in charge, not only to continue such day 
trips throughout the summer-school apse but, after it, to 
arrange a pilgrimage of ten days along Washington's itinerary. 
Accordingly, the Pilgrims will assemble on Saturday, July 28, 
in tedepemiiense Hall, Philadelphia, to commemorate the election, 
June 15, 1775, “‘ of George Washington, Esq., to command all the 
Continental forces raised or to be raised for the defence of 
American liberty.” The next day the chimes of Christ Church, 
the same that in 1776 responded to the Liberty Hall bell, will in- 
vite worshipers to occupy the pews of Washington, Lafayette, 
Franklin, Jay, Jefferson, Henry, and the Adamses. and to listen 
to Dr. Ellis Stevens, who will discourse on the duties of patriot- 
ism. Monday morning the travelers are to take the Colonial 
Express for Boston, where, the next morning, they will meet on 
the Common and proceed to visit every point of historic interest, 
not forgetting Bunker Hill. Addresses will be delivered in the 
Old South Church by Dr. Edward Everett Hale and by Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Wednesday the Pilgrims will 
meet under the Old Elm in Cambridge, where, July 3, 1775, 
Washington assumed command of the American forces. It is 
hoped that President Eliot will be eer to welcome the Pil- 
grims, as his predecessor did General Washington. At all events, 
under the ciceronage of Messrs. Higginson, Justin Winsor, and 
John Fiske, Cambridge will be well seen, and a reception will be 
held at Craigie House, Longfellow’s residence. The British line 
of march will then be followed to Lexington. At Concord, Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn will deliver an address, and next day, at Salem, 
the Hon. Robert S. Rantoul. The Pilgrims wil! be entertained 
by Senator Lodge at Nahant, and the next day Plymouth will be 
visited. On Saturday the travelers journey westward (stopping 
at Pomfret to see the house of Israc] Putnam) to Fishkill, Baron 
Steuben’s headquarters. Sunday will be spent in Newburg, 
where Washington refused a crown, Monday at West Point and 
Tarrytown, and Tuesday in New York. Brooklyn and the site of 
the battle of Long Island, Princeton, and Trenton will close the 
pilgrimage. — The Outlook. 
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A Few of Our Noted Patriotic Poems. 


Anonymous.—\ndependence Bell. 
Bryant.—Song of Marion’s Men. 
Drake.—The American Flag. 
Bret Harte.—Jobn Burns of Gettysburg. 
Hemans.—Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Holmes.--Lexington, also Old Ironsides. 
Key —The Star Spangled Banner. 
‘Aittier —Barbara Frietchie, Astrea at the Capital, The Slave 


Ships. 
Lafiten—Tee Courtship of Miles Standish, Evangeline, 
Paul Revere’s Ride, The Ship of State. 
Thomas Buchanan Read.—Sheridan's Ride. 
—Pathfinder in American History. 
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Supplementary. 


For Grandpa’s Sake. 


My grandpa went to war long years ago— 

I never saw him, but they told me so, 

And how, after a battle, the news came, 
Among the “ missing” was my grandpa’s name. 


They never heard of him again, they said, 

And so we know that grandpa must be dead ; 
And when I think of him, so good and brave, 
I wish we knew where he had found a grave. 


When Decoration Day comes, every year, 

I feel so sad, and sometimes shed a tear, 

To see the soldiers’ graves all spread with flowers. 
While grandpa cannot have one rose of ours. 


So if some little Southern girl should know 
A nameless grave where never blossoms grow, 
I'd love her so, if there some flowers she’d lay, 
For Grandpa's sake, this Decoration Day. 
— The Youth's Companion. 
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Recitation for a Little Boy. 


I shall one day be a unit 
In the number of good men, 
Did you say “ perhaps a cipher” ? 
We'll, I'd be om something then. 
(Child draws oblong on the board, the number 1,000 in the 
upper left hand corner.) 
Here is a precious treasure, 
A thousand dollar bill! 
One zero thinks he'll run away, 
And scampers down the hill. 
(Child erases cipher to the left.) 
Oh, what a pity that he got 
That notion in his head, 
I had a thousand dollars, 
I’ve a hundred now instead. 
Another cipher, we saw him go 
And followed at his heels. 
(Erases another cipher.) 
Dear me! when hundreds turn to tens, 
How blue a fellow feels ! 
Another played the truant : 
(Erases another cipher.) 
He did it “ just for fun,” 
But of my thousand dollars 
There's left to me but one. 
So ciphers are no small account 
And if I grow to one, 
You'll find me always at my post 
Until my work is done. 


a 


— Selected. 
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A Dialogue. 
(For a Boy AND GIRL) 
By MAry A, GEIST. 


(Jenny sitling in a chair practicing on some small instrument, 
Enter Johnny, whistling.) 

Jenny.—Jobnny, will you do me a favor ? 

Johnny.—Let’s hear it first. 

Jenny.—Will you please go and tell mamma that Mrs. Wells’ 
little girl was just here, saying that her mother is sick. 

Johnny.—All right. (Walks out slowly.) Mrs. Sick is well? 
Mrs. Well is sick ? 

(Jenny plays some pretty tune through to the end. Enter 

Johnny.) 
_ Johnny.—Say, Jen, ma says she doesn’t know who Mrs. Sick 
is. 
Jenny.—Neither do I. I didn’t mention any Mrs. Sick. I told 
you to tell her that Mrs. Wells, who lives on the corner, is sick. 

Johnny.—Well, \’ll go back and tell her that Mrs. Corner who 
lives in the well, is sick. Is that straight ? 

Jenny.—Why, no, you stupid boy! It’s Mrs. Wells, who lives 
on the corner. I’m sure you’ve seen her lots of times. 

Johnny.—\ don’t remember seeing anybody whose name is 
Sick, Well, Corner, and I don’t know how much more. 

Jenny.—Oh, Johnny, what shall I do? Do you know what 
street you live in? 

Johnny.—\ guess so. It’s Spruce street, isn’t it ? 

Jenny.-—Well, then, tell mamma that Mrs, Wells who lives on 
the corner of Spruce street, 1s sick. 

Johnny.—Well, 1'll see how I get along. Mrs. Spruce, who 
lives on the corner of Sick street, is well. 

Jenny.—Listen to me, Johnny. Mrs, Wells who lives oa the 
corner of this street, Spruce street, remember, is sick. 

‘ohnny.—Mrs. Spruce, remember who lives on the corner of 
ells street, is sick. Have I got it right now? 

Jenny.—Say it again, will you ? 

Johnny.—Mrs. Remember, who lives on the Spruce, near the 
well, is sick. 

Jenny.—Johnny, I'll have to go myself. 

Johnny.—\ wish you would. This is worse than studying a 
lesson. 

Jenny.—Will you go if I write it on a piece of paper for you? 

Johnny.—Y ou don’t suppose I’m a baby, do you? Catch me 
going with a piece of paper! 

Jenny —If you'll remember it now, I'll tell you over again, be- 
cause I'd so much like to finish my practicing. I'll help you with 
your arithmetic if you'll go. 

Johnny.—\ don’t want to go, but if you'll say the whole string 
over again, I’ll see what I can do, 

Jenny.—Mrs. Wells who lives on this corner, which is Spruce 
street corner, is sick. Now, try again, Johnny. 

Johnny.—All right. I’ve got it now. Mrs, Spruce who lives 
on the corner, corner of Wells street, is sick. (He rushes out.) 

Jenny.—Oh, that boy; I do believe he’s teasing me. I'll have 
to go myself. (£x2¢.) 

¥ 


“A lady in a feed store measured two pecks for a bushel, and 
then excused herself by saying that she was not used to measur- 
ing grain, but had always been engaged in teaching school.” 





If a Body Finds a 





Lesson. 54 
Tune: ‘‘Coming Thro’ the Allegro. 
Rye.” ] ——S 
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COME, COME AWAY. 


GERMAN. 
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If a body finds a lesson 
Rather hard and dry, 
If nobody comes to show 


1. O, come,come a - 
2. From toil 


way, From la- bor now re - pos - ing, 
and from care, On whichthe day is 
3. While sweet Phil- o - mel, The wea-ry trav’ - ler cheer-ing, With eve-ning song her notes pro-long, O 


Let bu - sy care a-while for-bear, O 
clos - ing, The hour of eve brings sweet re-prieve, O 





him, 





ae — 
If he’s little time to study - 
Should he stop and sigh ? 
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Ere he says: “I cannot 
get it,” 
Ought Ae not to try ? 














If a body scans a lesson aan ame 6. wan. 
With a steady eye, 
All its hardness he will { 

conquer,— 


Conquer bye and bye. 
Then how neatly he’ll re- 
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a-way. Come, come,our so - cial joys re - new, And there with trust and friend-ship, too, Let 


O come where love will smile on thee, And round the heart will giad-ness be, And 
In answ’ring song of sym- pa-thy, We'll sing in tune - ful 





har-mo- ny Of 
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The bright day is gone, 





cite it, 
Face not all awry. 
Ne’er again he’ll say: “I 
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come, come a- way. 


— The moon and stars appearing. 
With silv’ry light illume the night, 
O come, come away. 
We’ll join in grateful songs of praise, 
To Him who crowns our Fouthtal days, 
With health, hope, happiness, 
O come, come away. 








true hearts wel - come you, O 
. time fly mer-ri- ly, O come, come a- way. 
cannot!” hope, joy, lib - er - ty, O come, come a- way. 
But will go and try. —e—-$- ya 22 
: “$ er a — i 
—Educational Journal, = ——— 
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Editorial Notes. 


A Belgian teacher quotes, in the P nro des Instituteurs, a 
letter which he received from the burgomaster of a village in 
which he was seeking to be employed. The translation of the 
letter will interest many American teachers who know of or have 
had similar experiences. It runs thus:—“I know you are the 
most deserving candidate, but we are obliged to appoint M. 
G——, or we chall be beaten at the coming election. His family 
has much influence about here, and he is paying his addresses to 
the daughter of a councillor who has twenty votes at his disposal. 
Now, our majority at the last election was only fifteen. I know 
people say that G—— is not a capable teacher, but what can we 
do?” 





Dr. Chauncey M. Depew will address the students of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, of which Thomas Jefferson was the founder. 
This is the first time a Northern Republican has ever been invited 
to take so prominent a part in the anniversary exercises of that 
ancient institution. Some day everybody will know that the war 
is over and that North, South, East, and West are all one united 
country. 


The “small boy” is held responsible for a new definition of a 
bee-line, which he says is “ the line a feller makes for home when 
a bee’s stung him. 


“‘No more sympathetic minister of education has ever taken 
office at Whitehall than Mr. Acland,” writes the London Fourna/ 
of Education. ‘Himself an ex-schoolmaster, he realizes the 
wisdom, the real need, of schemes that may strike a less practical 
man as Utopian. In a neat little speech he dwelt upon the de- 
grading sights and sounds which too often surround the children ; 
hence the greater need for making schol bright and attractive, a 
healthy counter influence to the home and the street. The open- 
ing of picture galleries, museums, the arrangement of free con- 
certs, are not of themselves sufficient; we must teach our chil- 
dren to appreciate these things, else the etiorts already made will 
be vain. The education department has worked hard to im- 
prove structures; for his part, Mr. Acland would like to see the 
great bare spaces on the upper walls filled with reproductions of 
friezes, pictures of the seasons and such like, which should be to 
the children the beginning of an education in form and color 
when they raised their eyes. As the day seemed far off when 
each school should have its own museum, groups of schools pos- 
sessing a central hall filled with pictures, casts, objects of art, 
seemed the next wisest plan, and had his hearty sympathy. He 
heartily shared the idea of William Morris that, no more than ed- 
ucation, than liberty itself, should art be for the few.” 


The efforts of THE JOURNAL to keep its readers informed re- 
garding all important announcements of the National Educational 
Association has received hearty approval. The New England 
Journal of Education writes: ‘‘ THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is to be 
commended for the sacrifice of four full pages to a display of the 
special roster, program, etc., of the N. E. A.” 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Two Baltimore regiments sent to subdue striking miners.—— 
The new cruiser Mardlehead ordered to Bluefields——Crispi's 
ministry resigns ; King Humbert will probably recall his premier. 
——-The National Reform Union favors the abolition of the Brit- 
ish house of lords.——The sugar schedule proposed by the Dem- 
ocrats adopted by the senate; the passage of the tariff bill prac- 
tically assured.——The fiftieth anniversary of the organization of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association celebrated by the conven- 
tion in London; Sir George Williams, the founder, honored.—— 
Insurgents in Corea demand the expulsion of all foreigners; the 
insurrection spreading. ——Lord Rosebery’s horse Ladas wins the 
Derby.——Lands submerged and crops ruined by the rise of the 
Columbia river.——Death of Prof. W. D. Whitney, the eminent 
philologist, of Yale college——The Hawaiian government takes 
formal possession of Neckar island.——The U. S, cutter Bear re- 
ported to be fast on the rocks in the harbor of Sitka. ——President 
Cleveland signs the bill for the building of a bridge across the 
Hudson river at New York; work will probably begin soon.—— 
The U.S. asks Spain to return $4,50c,000 unlawfully collected 
in duties in Cuba,——West Point cadets show their skill with 
rapid-fire guns.—— Fifteen Coxeyites drowned Ly the overturning 
of a boat in the Platte river. -—The senatorial investigating com- 
mittee obtains evidence of gross corruption in the administration 
of the New York police department.—— Reported uprising of In- 
dians in Southern Alaska.—The German monetary commission 
reports that “the government has become convinced of the theo- 
retical correctness of bimetallism, although it recognizes the im- 
possibility of Germany's undertaking, single-handed, the rehabil- 
itation of silver,"——-Muley Hassan, the sultan of Turkey, dies 
suddenly of malignant fever——Hawaii's constitutional conven- 
tion decides on a republican form of government, with a president, 
a cabinet of four ministers, an advisory council, anda senate and 
house of representatives ; all voters must abjure monarchy. 
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William Dwight Whitney. 


Professor William Dwight Whitney, of Yale, who in a recent 
issue of THE JOURNAL was reported dangerously ill, died on May 
25. Death came peacefully while the veteran teacher was sur- 
rounded by the members of his family. 

Prof. Whitney was born in Northampton, Mass., in 1827. After 
being graduated from Williams college, in 1845, he became a 
clerk in the Northampton Bank; while in this position he devoted 
his time outside of business hours to the study of language and 
natural history, and made a fine collection of stuffed birds, which 
is now in the Peabody Museum at Yale. In 1848 he went to 
Wisconsin to participate in a geological survey, and went to New 
Haven the next year to engage in the study of philology under 
Prof. Salisbury, in company with Prof. Hadley. He completed his 
studies in Germany—where he spent three winter semesters under 
Prof. Weber, at Berlin, and two summer semesters under Prof. 
Roth at Tiibingen. After visiting Paris, London. and Oxford, he 
returned,to America and engaged in the work of publishing the 
manuscript of the Atharva Veda, which was, however, not com- 
pleted for over a decade. 

In 1854 he was elected professor of the Sanskrit languages at 
Yale, and in 1855 became librarian of the Oriental Society. In 
1870 the title of his professorship was changed to that of compar- 
ative philology. 

He organized the department of modern language in the 
Sheffield Scientific school, when that institution became really 
established in 1862, and, until a few years ago, he continued to 
be connected with that department. As a result of these labors 
he prepared a series of text-books for the Study of German, that 
are widely used in this country. 

In 1864 Prof. Whitney sprang into national prominence through 
his lectures at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, and at 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, on ‘‘ Language and the Study of 


‘ Language.” They were closely followed up by his writings for 


the International Scientific Series on “ Life and Growth of Lan- 
uage.” He devoted much attention to Sanskrit, grammatical 
iterature, and Hindu astronomy. He was elected one of the edi- 
tors of the great Sanskrit lexicon, published at St. Petersburg. 
His general Sanskrit grammar and his two volumes of essays un- 
der the title, “‘ Oriental and Linguistic Studies,” were next pub- 
lished. The latter included (1) the Veda, the Avesta, and the 
Science of Language, and (2) the East and West Religion and 
Mythology, Orthography, Phonology, and Hindu Dictionary. His 
greatest monument is the Century Dictionary, which was prepared 
under his supervision. 

Prof. Whitney received the degree of Ph. D. from the Univer- 
sity of Breslau, the degree of J. U. D. from the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, and other honorary degrees from the Asiatic 
societies of Great Britian, Germany, Dublin, St. Petersburg, and 
the Institute of France. He had held the ition of Salisbury 

rofessor of Sanskrit and comparative philology at Yale, the chair 
ounded by Prof. Salisbury, the old instructor of Prof. Whitney. 
He taught in the academic department after his return to Yale in 
1854, and in the scientific department after 1861. 





Paul Bourget, the weil-known novelist, and Albert Sorel, the 
histurian, were recently elected members of the academy, to fill 
the vacancies caused by the death of MM. Ducamp and Taine. 
No votes were cast for M. Zola. 
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The Revue Pedagogigue, Paris, for May contains the first of a 


series of articles on elementary instruction in the United States. 
E. Levasseur is the author. 


Western Reserve university will have a new physical labora- 
tory. The foundations were recently laid. Mr. Samuel Mather, 
of Cleveland, is the donor of the building. It will be one of the 
most complete buildings of its kind. 


_ The Pennsylvania state teachers’ association will hold its thirty- 
ninth annual meeting at Media, Delaware county, Pa., July 3, 4, 
and 5, 1894. Supt. Samuel Hamilton Braddock, Alleghany 


county, is president; Supt. J. P. McCaskey, secretary of the orga- 
nization. 


The New York World lately offered a prize for the best short 
article on “ Dr. Parkhurst’s System of Municipal Reforma.” Of over 
two thousand articles submitted the one written by Miss Caroline 


B. Le Row, a well-known contributor to THE JOURNAL, was 
declared the winner. 


Zion's Herald says that the state of New York has enacted a 
law providing for the establishment of training schools for teachers 
in every city or village having a superintendent of schools. This 
is a mistake. The bill was vetoed by the governor, as THE 
JOURNAL wrote some time ago. 


The Toledo, Ohio, Datly Blade devoted a whole page to the 
Memorial day celebration in the public schools of the city. “The 
exercises, it says, “‘ were typical of the spirit pervading the pub- 
lic schools where patriotism is ever honored and fitting respect 


paid to the men who fought to preserve the nation an undivided 
republic.” 


Prof. Edward Orton, of the State university, of Ohio, has suc- 
ceeded in unearthing in good condition the skeleton of a masto- 
don found in a swamp deposit near Selma, Clark county, O., and 
it will be placed in the university museum. This is the third one 


found in the same vicinity, The bones are said to weigh 1,700 
pounds. 


_ Prof. Clarence E. Meleney, of the Teachers college, New York 
city, gave a talk on “ Co-ordination of Studies in the Elementary 
School” before the Haugatuck Valley, Conn , Teachers’ associa- 
tion on Saturday last. Prof. Meleney’s plan will be tested in the 
Horace Mann school. An article describing it will appear in a 
later issue of THE JOURNAL, 


_ The supreme court of New Jersey has handed down the de- 
cision that women have no right to vote in New Jersey, and that 
wherever they exercise the right of suffrage it is an illegal as- 
sumption of power. What effect this decision may have on the 
school elections at which the women of New Jersey have been 
voting for some years cannot be foretold. It opens the door, 
however, to innumerahle contests. 


Prof. V. Prettyman, tormerly at Carlisle, Pa., E. H. Castle, of 
Harvard, and Miss K. M. Cochrane, a Vassar graduate, who taught 
five years at Albion, N. Y., have been appointed instructors in the 
academical department of the Teachers college. Miss E. L. 
Zeigler, of Brookline, Mass., has been engaged as practice teacher. 
Messrs, John F. Rugar and Chas. E. Bikle will visit Prof. Rein’s 


seminar at Jena. Pres. Hervey who is at present at Jena will soon 
return. 


The recently published statistics of the eastern republic of Ur- 
uguay for the year 1892 is at hand. 904 schools have reported, 
of which 491 are supported by public funds. Among the 879 
public schcol teachers were 175 foreigners. The total number of 
men engaged in the schools was 259, that of women 620. Almost 
three-fourths of the teachers hold national diplomas. Of the 


67,000 children enrolled in the schools 55, 953 attended the public 
schools. 


Referring to the decision of the University of Virginia in favor 
of co-education which throws the academic course open to women 
as well as men, the Philadelphia Record says : ** This is the first in- 
stance in which a Southern university has granted such a conces- 
sion.” Is the Record right? It seems to us there is a university 
in the sunny South that has been open to women as well as men 


for some time. At any rate Virginia has made a progressive 
move. 


At the last meeting of the corporation of the University of the 
City of New York degrees were voted to twenty-eight graduating 
students of the college of arts and sciences and twenty-five of the 
school of pedagogy, and twenty-four advanced degrees to the 
graduates of the school of engineering. A minute was adopted 
concerning the death last Saturday of Dr. Jerome Allen, dean 
of the School of Pedagogy. The building committee reported 
that work would be pushed night and day on the Washington 
square building so that it will be ready for occupancy by October 1. 


THE JOURNAL some time ago referred to the burning of the 
Engineering Laboratory of Purdue university. Since then the 
untiring efforts of the president and the co-operation of the board 
of trustees have made available large sums of money and the 
work of rebuilding has begun. Not only will all that was lost be 
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restored, but many additions are to be made. The importance 
of the locomotive work that originated at Purdue has been espe- 
cially recognized. The needs of other departments of laboratory 
work however, have not been overlooked. 


Prof. Charles F. Kroeh, of Hoboken, N. J., will conduct a 
school of modern languages at Point o’ Woods, Great South 
Beach, L. I. He has occupied the chair of languages in the Ste- 
vens institute of technology since it opened in 1871, and he is a 
most successful teacher. Asin other summer schools the method 
of instruction will be conversational. The unique feature of this 
course will be the use of Prof. Kroeh’s living method which con- 
fers on the learner the power to /Azn& in the language he is study- 
ing. Normal classes for teachers will be formed. 


Miss Miller’s address on ‘“ The Youthful Idea,” before the 
Dubuque, Iowa, Teachers’ Association, was a masterly effort. 
She pointed out clearly that what ateacher really needs is frst, 
to have a definite ideal in his mind ; second, to have definite ideas 
of the needs of the child, and ¢4zrd, to be familiar with the means 
proposed by modern edu:ational thinkers to supply these needs. 
“ Let him study the principles upon which method is based and 
make them his own,” she urged. The truth that teachers must 
be acquainted with the history, principles, method, and civics of 
education is every day gaining wider hearing. Let the good work 
goon! 


Last month the foundation was laid at Rock Hill, S. C., for the 
Winthrop Normal and Industrial College for Women, which will 
be one of the largest buildings for the instruction of women in 
the United States. The Winthrop normal school of Columbia 
will be incorporated in it, and the industrial feature will be added. 
“ There will be,” as Governor Tillman said in his address, “ no con- 
flict or rivalry between the normal and industrial departments. 
In fact, the normal students will be required to take industrial 
training in order that manual training may be taught by the Win- 
throp graduates in our free common schools, when this feature 
shall be grafted“on to our school system, as we hope to see done 
ere long.” 


Williams college had in its freshman class a young prince of 
the Vei tribe in Liberia, who hoped to gain there a thorough edu- 
cation to fit him for the government of his people, but was re- 
cently called back to his home to assume the throne. It seems 
his return is to put an end to the strife between different factions, 
one of which is headed by his uncle, who has practically usurped 
the power. With him will return another prince of the same 
tribe, who came here as representative of the people to the 
World's fair at Chicago. It was his desire also to obtain an ed- 
cation, and he has succeeded in securing a short course of study 
in Nashville, Tenn. Both Liberians expect to return some time 
in August or September. 


The recently issued annual “ class book ” of the senior class at 
Yale contains come surprising facts concerning the expenses of 
the college boys. This part was written by the editor, W. Joseph 
Tilson, of Clear Branch, Tenn. He says: “ It is a recognized fact 
that it is getting to be harder and harder for a poor man to get 
through Yale. Yale is giving up her boasted democracy.” The 
tabulated list of statistics places the average expenses of the 
freshman year at $961; sophomore year, $1,009; junior year, 
$1,213; and senior year $1,255. The highest figure given fora 
year’s expenditure is $4,000 and the lowest $135. The class 
numbers 214, and among them are only six “ phenomenally rich ” 
men’s sons. 


Dr. Edward R. Shaw, the new dean of the School of Pedagogy 
of the University of the City of New York, has recently left for 
Europe. He intends to make a special study of the working of 
the teachers’ training college at Cambridge (Miss Hughes, princi- 
pal) and of the public schools of London, whose exhibit at the 
World’s fair attracted much attention. From England he will 
go to the continent to examine the pedagogical museum at Brus- 
sels and the educational exhibit at Antwerp’s World's Exhibition. 
to visit Prof. Rein’s world renowned seminar and summer school 
at Jena, and to go from there to Leipzig, Zurich, Paris, etc. He 
will return in the fall and bring back large quantities of education- 
al material for the School of Pedagogy. 


The London Journal of Education referring to “ A Class in 
Geometry,” recently published by E.L. Kellogg & Co., writes: 
“ Mr. George Iles is not a professional teacher, but as an amateur 
he has something to teach us. He has been trying to make Eu- 
clid palatable to some little boys, and has hit upon some ingenious 
and original illustrations, many of which might be of considera- 
ble value for scientific object lessons. From a chess-board and 
some problems in fence-making, for instance, he elucinates the 
fact that areas vary as the square of the linear dimensions, and 
from a pile of cubes that the masses vary as the cube. Thence 
he gets out the reason why small cinders go black quicker than 
large ones, why large bubbles race smaller ones, why big ships are 
the fastest, why coffee is ground for boiling, why all bridges are 
not built in one span, why dust and mist float, why rivers carry 
mud, why very small animals have no lungs, and why cacti are 
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the shape they are. 
list of deductions.” 


Altogether it is a very pretty and interesting 


Miss Isabel H. Floyd has contributed a bright and sensible 
article on woman's suffrage to the Wilmington, Del., Every 
Evening. \t is entitled “A Reform Against Nature.” She 
points out in unmistakable terms that the ballot would but serve 
to demoralize woman and lead her out of the sphere which nature 
has provided for her pursuit of happiness. ‘ We believe,” she 
writes, ‘that woman is entitled to every right that is inherent in 
her nature—no more. Difference in sex is more than ‘merely 
structural,’ as some of our advanced suffragists assert—it is one 
of the fundamental laws of our being. Let woman unsex her- 
self, and in the eyes of her fellow-man she loses her chief charm, 
and in her own she suffers tangible loss of self-respect. Not 
even fcr the sake of mankind at large must she break this un- 
written law of sex-boundary.” 


Thomas Jefferson was so enthusiastic an admirer of the French 
philosophers, particularly Rousseau, that he proposed to bring the 
whole University of Geneva, professors and all, to this country. 
He did not carry out his plan. Now we hear of the arrival of a 
Rev. Father Bertrand of the French Dominicans, from France, to 
make arrangements for the reception of the priests and faculty 
who will come from France later in the season to occupy the new 
Dominican seminary at Sherman Park, Westchester county, N. Y. 
They come at the invitation of Archbishop Corrigan, and will 
open the new seminary in September. Importations of whole 
schools is, indeed, something out of the usual run. Do they ex- 
pect to be able to teach our youth to become good American cit- 
izens? The spirit ot the American constitution is not caught on 
the wing. Teachers who are not thoroughly conversant with the 
institutions of this country will hardly make desirable educators. 


“ The foremost state in the Union,” the Oué/ook writes, “ seems 
at the tail end of the procession in some departments of educa- 
tional progress. The superintendent of public instruction for 
New York state, in his report for 1894, says the licensing of over 
five-sixths of the entire teaching force ~ the state is virtually 
placed in the hands of the school commissioners. These persons 
are elected without any regard whatever to educational qualifica- 
tions, and the state annually appropriates $115,500 to pay their 
salaries. At a recent examination in spelling conducted by one 
of these officers for a district comprising 150 teachers, the word 
“ mushous”’ was announced. The teachers were unable to write 
this word as prononnced till one bright candidate asked if the 
commissioner did not mean “ mucus.” Another word given out 
was pronounced “ massa-cree ;”" another “ darrin,” This last 
was pronounced in such a manner that the candidates spelled it 
“barn,” “ barron,” “ baron,” and “ barring.” Thecommission- 
er was asked what the word meant. He said that he did not 
know, unless it were ‘‘ darrin out.” He then announced the 
word “ Briton.” The teacher asked if he meant the noun or the 
adjective. He looked again at the question-paper, and replied 
that he did not know. Comment is unnecessary.” This is a 
sorry but the true state of affairs. 


The Boston correspondent of the Crztzc, referring to the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Eliot’s entrance upon the presidency 
of Harvard university, writes: “As president, Mr. Eliot has cer- 
tainly had a most remarkable success, due entirely to himself, 
and therefore the more to his honor. When he first took the po- 
sition there was much doubt about the ability of a young man— 
for he was then but thirty-five years old—to fill so important a 
position, and his friend, Judge Richardson, of the court of claims, 
has told in an interesting article about the discussions held by the 
board of overseers at the time his name was brought before them. 
Judge Richardson also described a fact which very few people 
know—namely, that Mr. Eliot, a few years earlier, might have been 
superintendent of the great mills of the Merrimac manufacturing 
company, at a salary of $5,000 a year, but that he refused that 
tempting offer in order to continue in the line of educational work 
he had mapped out for himself. A little later his reward came in 
the presidency which he now holds. With one exception, that of 
Edward Holyoke, who was president for thirty-two years, Presi- 
dent Eliot has served longer than any other executive of Harvard 
college. Under his care the university has advanced every year, 
illustrating in its progress his magnificent executive ability, his 
progressive ideas, and his firm, convincing adherence to the best 
principles of education.” 


Supt. Layne, of Evansville, Ind., has resigned his post. 
The schools have made considerable progress in the eight years 
of his administration and at present rank among the best in the 
state. The presidents of DePauw and Indiana State universities 
and the State normal school at Terre Haute have written letters 
highly eulogistic of the preparation the Evansville boys and girls 
receive in the schoois. 

The new superintendent, Mr. Wm. A. Hester, is an energetic 
and pregressive teacher who is thoroughly devoted to his profes- 
sion, and has already made a splendid record as an educational 
leader, He was born at Indianapolis in 1858, received his 
elementary schooling at Lawrenceburg and Madison, Ind., 
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and after passing the preparatory department of Brookville 
college, entered Moore’s Hill college, of which his father was 
president. He was graduated from DePauw university with the 
class of ’81, and since then has been engaged in teaching. After 
conducting country schools he was principal of the Owensboro, 
Ky., high school for nine years. In ’91 he was appointed prin- 
cipal of an Evansville school, which position he held until elected 
to his present post. The superintendency came to him unsought 
and without any effort on his part to secure it. The school- 
board deserves credit for its wise selection. The schools in the 
country are in need of superintendents who are at home in the 
history, theory, and practice of education and possess the qual- 
ities that make them leaders and advisors of teachers. 


Dr. J. Colton Lynes, late of Thomasville, Ga., has sent us some 
bright suggestions to parents showing how of to build up a 
school. Here are some of them: 

‘We repudiate the idea that teaching is as much a profession as law, 
medicine, or bird-dog training. New York wastes money on her normal 
schools—anybody can teach school.” 

‘* We believe that the success of schools depends on the number of isms 
found in it, and the frequency of the change of teachers,” 

‘* We do not favor any new fangled notions, We think that a knowledge 
of the three R’s are enough for a boy. Grandfather came here on an ox 
cart; the vestibule is a trick of the ‘ furriner.’” 

“We believe that teachers can do just as good work without as with 
apparatus, maps, globes, charts, or blackboards.” 

“The opinion that a want of attendance and punctuality retards the 
progress of the pupil and injures the school is a mere assumption.” 

‘*We mutually pledge ourselves never to visit the schools. We may 
overawe the teachers and ‘scare’ the children. Wedenounce as dangerous 
to the liberty of our children any parent who shall visit the schools either 
to encourage the teachers or to ascertain the truth of statements made by 
the pupils.” 

‘* We accept with implicit faith any statements made by pupils, and allow 
them to stop school at their pleasure.” 


A review of the work of the London Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children—has just been issued. It covers ten years 
and shows that in this time 109,364 children have been affected 
by the work of the society. Parents and others to the number of 
6,973 have been convicted for terms of imprisonment which 
amount to 1,108 years and fines have been inflicted of which the 
total £2,023. Of the total sum 25,000 children were sufferers 
from violence “ froms boots, crockery, pans, shovels, straps, rope- 
thongs, pokers, fire, boiling water, and any weapon which came to 
the reckless and vengeful hands which ownedthem.” Following 
these came 62,889 sufferers from neglect and starvation, “ miser- 
able with living irritations and filth, shivering. ragged, nigh naked, 
pale, limp, feeble, faint, dizzy, puny, sinking, famine-stricken, dy- 
ing.” In 710 cases the ill-treatment suffered ended fatally. “ The 
society obtained its information,” says the reporter, “too late to 
make their wicked parents cease from troubling, and its sole and 
miserable success was in punishment.” Next come 12,663 chil- 
dren “exposed to suffering to draw the lazy and cruel charity of 
the street to those who were responsible for their pallor, emacia- 
tion, and cough.” Lastly, “3,205 little slaves of improper and 
hurtful employment and dangerous performance, and child mon- 
strosities in traveling shows, acrobats at fairs, trapeze and tight- 
rope performers in circuses, toilers with burdens too heavy, and 
sufferers by various other wrongs.” The report points out, in 
order the better to impress the fact on the public mind, that could 
the children be arranged in a procession, that terrible pageant of 
cruelty would be “sixty miles long and would take twenty-four 
hours to pass.” 


Supt. Draper will soon bid good-bye to Cleveland to enter upon 
the presidency of the State university, of Illinois. In a letter to 
Hon. H. Q. Sargent, the progressive school director of Cleveland, 
he says in substance : 


‘* About two years you did me the honor to name me to this position. 1 
had not sought it, for I saw its importance and recognized its possibilities. 
A local revolution had brought a unique plan of school management into 
being, with new officers to administer it. Much was expected here, and 
thoughtful people in other large cities began to look on with interest. New 
ideas were to be carried into effect and new policies were to be formulated 
and set in operation. The teaching force was to be set free from partisan 
or other unworthy influences and put upon the merit basis as well as 
aroused and given greater liberty of action; pupils were to be managed 
upon a different theory ; the course of study was to be enriched and the in- 
struction put upon modern and more aggressive lines. Two years are not 
sufficient to do all that needs to be done in these directions, but the unlim- 
ited authority conferred by law upon this office had made many changes 
and considerable progress possible. The results are already apparent to a 

, but will be much more so in time to come than now if the general 
policy which has been inaugurated is continued, for school administration is 
not a matter of accident or chance, but of opportunities, organization, and 
procedure,” 

Mr. Sargent’s reply is warmly eulogistic of Supt. Draper's ad- 
ministration and deeply regrets his resignation. “ | am convinced,” 
he adds, “ that a most desirable re-organization has been effected 
and that rapid progress has been made in the right direction, and 
I shall exercise any power I have to ensure the continuation of the 
plans and policies already well entered upon.” : 

The report on school finances shows a remarkable decrease in 
expenditures. The cost per capita was for the past year $23.87 
and for the year previous $24.77, showing an actual decrease in 
the cost of educating each of the pupils in the schools of go 
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cents, a saving of almost $140,000, This is another proof that 
the amount expended is a poor basis for an estimate of the effi- 
ciency of a school system. Some city boards will do well to bear 
this in mind. 


The Training of Teachers. 


In the paper, ‘“‘ The Seope of the Normal School,” by M. V. 
O'Shea, in the June A¢/antic, some contrasts are drawn between 
our methods and those of certain countries of Europe : 

In Prussia, at the close of the year 1889, there were 116 normal 
schools under the direction of the government, all of which were 
preparing teachers solely for the public elementary schools. No 
teacher can find a permanent position in these schools unless he 
posesses a diploma from one of the normals ; and the effect of 
this is to draw into the schools only those who have had profes- 
sional instruction. It must be granted that the work of the nor- 
mal school, wherever found, and its relative position in a school 
system, must be determined by the character of the rest of the 
system, since it is not properly an institution of learning in itself, 
but a ¢raznzng school, designed to give healthy and wholesome di- 
rection to the schools that are concerned with learning in literature 
and in the arts and sciences. Now in Prussia, teaching is a life 
business, and the teacher is a state officer, who receives a pension 
when he becomes incapacited by age for profitable labor. The 
Prussian government is able to determine approximately how 
many teachers will be needed for the schools each year, and it 
can so order the normal school work as just to supply these 
needs. 

In our own country, of course, there is no such certainty; for 
no one has any idea how many new teachers will be needed at 
any given period, since very many of those employed at any time 
are only working under a sort of compulsion, looking forward to 
some fortuitous circumstance, such as marriage or a favorable 
business opportunity, to release them from their captivity. Our 
elementary schools, too, it seems, are not regarded so highly by 
the people at large as are the people's schools in Prussia, and con- 
sequently the social position of our elementary teachers is not so 
favorable in comparison; and this does not encourage teachers 
of talent to go into our common schools, but leaves the places in- 
stead to persons with scanty preparation and culture as well as a 
lack of native strength and ability. 

In France there are now about 170 normal schools or “ train- 
ing colleges,” that prepare teachers for the elementary schools 
only ; while several higher training colleges, such as the well- 
known Ecole Normale Supérieure at Paris, in the Sorbonne, and 
chairs of pedagogy at Lyons, Bordeaux, and Toulouse, afford the 
teachers in the higher schools whatever professional training they 
get. In Prussia the departments of pedagogy in the universities 
afford opportunities to prepare for the higher positions. In Scot- 
land the seven training colleges and the chairs of pedagogy at St. 
Andrews and Edinhurgh prepare teachers for all grades of the 
schools ; and here, as in Prussia, the state gives such protection 
and encouragement to its teachers as to lead all who enter the 
profession to remain there. In England the efforts of the forty- 
four training colleges are spent mainly in supplying the elemen- 
tary schools with teachers, although work of a higher grade has 
been encouraged; and now Oxford and Cambridge are making 
provisions to prepare teachers for the higher positions. The nor- 
mal school work in Austria and Hungary is much like that in 
Prussia, being made very definite because of the definiteness of 
the different phases of the school system as a 
whole. 
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students and number of regents credentials earned, as shown by 
the state grants. Albany, though fifth in population, holds first 
place in number of schools, second place in three, and third place 
in the other two columns. Rochester fourth in population, is 
also fourth in instructors, students, and school property, fifth in 
expenditures, and second in credentials. 

Of the 210 incorporated villages in the state having over 1,000 
population, 170 have regents schools, as have also 64 with less 
than 1,000 population. The 40 incorporated villages in the state 
with 1,000 population which have no regents schools are confined 
to 20 counties. As the normal schools are really of academic 
grade, though not on the regents list, Fredonia, Cortland, Geneseo, 
Brockport, and Potsdam have been omitted from the table, show- 
ing villages of 1,000 or over having no regents school, which re- 
duces the number of counties to 15, or one quarter of the 60 in 
the state. Of these eight, or a majority, have only one village 
with 1,000 inhabitants which does not sustain a regents school. 
As West Troy, Theresa, and Monticello have been admitted to 
the university since that table was made, there is no county hav- 
ing more than three villages on the list except Queens with four, 
and Westchester with seven. Mr. Dewey rightly says: “Cer- 
tainly any incorporated community of 1,000 people, with the in- 
habitants of the immediate vicinity, should be able to support 
academic instruction for the benefit of its children. The time is 
approaching when such facilities for secondary education will be 
required as a condition of incorporation just as much as smaller 
communities are required to maintain elementary schools.” 

The secondary school summaries given in the report show a 
most gratifying steady growth. Theg5 academic departments of 
1876 have grown to 283. The academies had been going down, 
from 147 in 1876 to 75 in 1888. In the past five years this de- 
cline has given place to a growth, from 75 to 118, due partly to 
the founding of new schools, but more to inducing existing insti- 
tutions to raise their standards, improve their equipment, and se- 
cure admission to the university. In these five years the property 
of the 118 academies, not counting that of the 283 high schools 
and academic departments, has increased from $3,695,696.61 to 
$9,075,148.19, a gain of 145 per cent., though the tables show that 
as with the colleges our strict recent rules have scaled down 
many estimates. Expenditures for academic schools have in- 
creased from $1,645,961.02 in 1888 to $2,840,282.12 in 1893, a 
gain of 72 per cent. As the number of schools in the same time 
increased from 278 to 401, 44 per cent, average expenditure 
should be considered. This was $5,878.43 in 1888 and $7,100 70 
in 1893, a gain of 21 per cent. 


New York City. 


A conference on “ Art Education in the Primary Schools ” was 
held on Saturday last at the lecture room of the Prang Educa- 
tional company. A large number of supervisors of drawing, and 
of people representing art institutions were present, as well as 
many primary principals and teachers from all parts of New York 
city. Mr. J. S. Clark, of Boston, presided. 

The program provided for the discussion of some of the strong- 
est features of form study and drawing. Mr. W.S. Perry, of 
Pratt institute, presented the main points in the teaching of this 
subject, and made a strong plea for the study of beautiful objects 
in connection with all divisions of work. 

Miss Stella Skinner, of New Haven, gave a lesson to illustrate 
how type forms should be presented in order that children may 





In comparison with these countries it can be 
seen that the normal school with us has as yet 
a rather uncertain field of work, so far as the 
preparation of teachers for any particular grade 
of school instruction in concerned. 








New York. 


Secretary Melvil Dewey’s annu | report to the 
regents of the University of the State of New 
York for the year ending September 30, 1893, is 
ready for distribution. It gives an exhaustive, 
clear, and systematic review of the progress of 
secondary education in the state. 

Mr. Dewey writes that for the first time he is 
able to report a free high school in every one of 
the 35 cities except New York, the Brooklyn 
boys’ high school having been admitted to the 
university since the tables were made. Four- 
teen cities have more than one secondary school, 
Albany leading the list with 7, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
and Troy having 5 each, Amsterdam and 
Rochester 4 each, Syracuse and Utica 3 each, 
and Cohoes, Lockport, Newburg, New York, 
Ogdensburg, and Rome 2 each. 

Brooklyn is first in instructors, expenditures, 
and school property, while Buffalo is first in 





ASBURY AVENUE, BATHING GROUNDS, AND WESLEY LAKE. 
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be led, through an observation of the types, to observe their useful- 
ness, their beauty, and their many applications in practical life 
and in art. The desire was expressed to renew this discussion at 
a later date. 


Asbury, Park, N. J. 


Many people who have never seen Asbury Park have an idea 
that it is but a temporary settlement, used only in summer time 
because the ocean attracts visitors for their annual vacation. A 
genuine surprise awaits those who go there in July to attend the 
convention of the National Educational association. 

From the middle of June to the first of September there is rarely 
a weekday without one or more excursions. There are times 
when from 100 to 150 carloads are landed in a single day, com- 
prising from four to eight separate excursions, and with all these 
crowds it is rare to see a single arrest. This is accounted for by 
the fact that most of the organizaticns coming here are of a high 
moral and social standing. There is pleasure without debauch ; 
intoxicants must either be brought along or surreptitiously ob- 
tained. The open temptation does not exist and the chief element 
of crime and disorder is wanting. 

With all this crowd the common miseries of congestion are ab- 
sent. There is beach enough to give half a million visitors loun- 
ging room, and clean, white sand enough for all their children and 
grandchildren to dig in and be happy. Within half a mile of the 
foot of Wesley lake there are facilities sufficient for ten thousand 
bathers each hour, give each one a private bath-house, sui t, towels, 
and accessories. As many more may glide in cushioned, awning- 
covered boats over the beautiful lakes, and twice as many yet may 
sit in the pavilions or occupy the wide promenade at the very edge 
of the beach and have plenty of elbow room. 


to 
A Celestial Visitor Coming. 


Halley’s comet 1s again approaching us, although it is still so 
far away that it will not reach its perihelion, that is the point near- 
est the sun, until 1911. The diagram here given shows that it 
moves in an immense elliptical orbit; one end of which comes 
within 56,000,000 miles of the sun, the other being 3,370,000,000 
miles away from it, outside of the orbit of Neptune, the most dis- 
tant of the known members of our 
solar system, Although the comet 
had been known for many centuries 
it remained with Edmund Halley, an 
Englishman, to discover its periodical 
motion. He concluded that the so- 
called comets of 1531 and 1607 were 
the same body and predicted that it 
would appear again in 1759; this 
would make its period about 76 years. 
Halley was born in 1656 and had 
been dead seventeen years in 1759 
when his prediction was fulfilled. The 
comet was last at its perihelion in 
1835. 

When nearest us this comet is a 
magnificent spectacle and in all ages 
has excited fear and wonder. In 1465 
the tail reached out sixty degrees, or 
one-third of the distance across the 
visible sky. In 1835 it had a tail 
twenty degrees in length. In 1835 
the head of the comet was described 
as resembling “the stream of fire 
which issues from the cannon’s mouth 
after the discharge, when the sparks 
are driven backward by a violent 
wind.” This body travels around 
the sun in a direction opposite to the planets, and hence astrono- 
mers conclude that it was not originally a member of our system, 
but was probably brought into its present orbit by the attraction 
of Neptune. 

Garrett P. Serviss, the well-known astronomer, says: ‘‘It 
passed across the sky twelve years before the birth of Christ. It 
passed again when Nero was emperor ; again when the first of 
the Antonines had just begun his pacific reign; again when the 
Goths were preparing to attack Rome, and yet again in the days 
of Diocletian. The advancing Huns beheld its transit in the year 
373 ; and it was blazing in the sky when their great King Attila 
was defeated at Chalons in 451. Belisarius may have watched it 
as it swung across the heavens just after he had begun his victor- 
lous Career in 530. It passed again while Mohammed was still 
worshipping the idols of his fathers in 608. The world saw the 
great index in the firmament again in 684, in 760, in 837, in 912, 
and in It was on the noon mark for William the Conqueror 
in 1066. It returned in 1145 ; in 1223 it was thought to have pre- 
dicted the death of Philip Augustus ; in 1301 it was watched with 
astonishment from Iceland to China; in 1378 Chinese and Euro- 
peans once more recorded its transit in their annals,” 





ORBIT OF THE COMET. 
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Correspondence. 


Vertical Chirography. 


To the editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—I am not convinced that the 
essay in your issue of Feby. 10, ‘‘ The Calligraphic Renaissance,” has ended 
the discussion. The heading of that essay does not seem to be altogether 
appropriate, since, whatever the merits of the ‘‘ Vertical” in brevity and 
legibility, the element of beauty of form scarcely enters therein. Not that 
this element should necessarily be considered, when the other two qualtities 
are put in detriment ; but, if the variance be slight, in those respects, between 
the ‘‘ Vertical” and the ‘‘ Oblique” systems, probably no objection would be 
taised to the addition of a superior The curves of the ‘‘ Vertical” are 
more of the circular order, when contrasted with the elliptic forms of the 
“Oblique.” The former avails of the Roman, the latter of the Grecian, 
curve. This difference may be only vaguely noticeable in the pupil's earlier 
manuscript, but becomes more and more discriminated in approaching the 
perfect forms of each method. 

The ‘‘ Vertical” is the more legible; this appears to be due to the fact 
that no line of the ‘* Vertical” lies over or above another, but that each 
stroke is laterally and longitudinally distinct ; whereas, in the ‘‘ Oblique,” 
two or more lines or strokes, up or down, do have many of their points or 
parts within any one line of vision ; that is to say, if ‘* Vertical’’ lines are 
drawn through ‘‘ Oblique” letters, these lines, each of them, cut several 
oblique lines at once, 

Concerning the comparative facility and rapidity of the two methods, the 
decision is not clearly final, although the essay makes a strong case. If there 
is a weakness in its argument, it will possibly be detected in the regressive 
movements of the curves in the *‘ Vertical,” thereby forcing the use of the 
Roman or circular curve, thus compelling a rounder sway of the pen, as 
against the sharply elliptic curve needed in the familiar thrust of the ‘“* Obli- 
que.” I believe that it can, as asserted in the essay, be more quickly learned 
by the beginner. Still, that fact might be due to the easy roundness of the 
curves in the “ Vertical,” as o} to the exactness of the oval required 
even in a careless exercise of the ‘* Oblique.” 

As a phonographic reporter of professional reports, prior to my public- 
school teaching, the ‘‘ methods” of that art availed of *‘ vertical” and “* left 
oblique” strokes, few of its strokes being of the ‘‘ right oblique” found in 
the common longhand. This necessitated a charge in the a of the 
pen, and it was held between the first and second fingers. From this prac- 
tice, as you will discern, it was a facile step to use the same position in long- 
hand, Since I became a teacher in a public school, I have always shown to 
my classes the “‘ Vertical” and ‘‘ Backhand ” modes, 

I offer these suggestions,not as a full analysis, but to solicit a strict scruti- 
ny with respect to the “‘ feeling” of awkwardness and slowness in ‘‘ Verti- 
cal” writing. WILLIAM H. SAMUEL, A.M., Ph.D. 


The write angle is about fifty-two degrees, or thirty-eight de- 
grees less than the vertical. ALBERT C. HOPKINS. 





What are the requirements of the McCreary law regarding the Chinese? 
What are the Highbinders ? A. C. 

The law requires that in order to have the right to remain in 
this country Chinese must be photographed and register at the 
office of the U. S. collector. He must make affidavit that he was 
living in the United States before May 5, 1892, and has since lived 
here and that he is not a convicted criminal, or felon. A friend 
who has known him since May 5, 1892, also puts a paper on file 
in which he vouches for the applicant. Finally one of the photo- 
graphs of the Chinaman is pasted in the lower corner of the affi- 
davit. A description of the person registering is also added. This 
includes his height. complexion, color of eyes, scars—if any, etc. 
After going through with this legal form—so that he can be iden- 
tified when necessary—he need have no fear that the United States 
authorities will attempt to send him back to China; he can also 
visit his native land and return to this country. 

There are in the United States at present about 110,000 Chin- 
ese. As this law will prevent their coming, in future the number 
can increase only slowly. The greater number of Chinese are in 
the large cities, like New York and San Francisco—especially the 
latter. In San Francisco the authorities have to deal with a class 
known as the Highbinders, who correspond to our ex-convicts and 
street ruffians, The McCreary law requires that these characters 
shall not have the privilege of registering, but all must be deport- 
ed. The lawless are trying various ruses in order to get the right 
of residence. On the Pacific coast there have been cases where 
they have registered more than once in order to obtain extra cer- 
tificates to sell to the men who smuggle Chinamen over the Mexi- 
can and Canadian borders. So alike in features are the Chinese 
that it is often hard to tell them apart. 





Would you kindly inform me of a prudent manner of acting in these cir- 
cumstances, As the = is given for the dismissal of school a child 
misses a coin which he has had a few moments previous in his ion. 
He has not left the vicinity where he was sitting and the fact he had 
the money a few minutes before the bell for dismissal was rung is proven by 
no less than ten children. 

How may the thieving one be found without wounding the innocent chil- 
dren’s fi ? 

Sh ould a child be treated sternly for a short time after committing a grave 
fault ; or should the same kindness after a correction of the fault be shown 
as was heretofore done ? 

By answering these queries you will greatly oblige a subscriber. 


See “ A Moral Exigency,” page 646. 





Thin and impure blood is made rich and healthful by taking Hood's Sarsa 
parilla. 
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New Books. 





The Rev. Everett S. Stackpole, D. D., forsome time a teacher 
in a theological school in Italy and since then extensively engaged 
in revival work in this country, has written a book entitled 7e 
Evidence of Salvation ; or, The Direct Witness of the Spirit. 
Dr. Stackpole is convinced that certainty of salvation is definitely 
promised by the Holy Scriptures and that therefore it must be 
possible to a fully awakened soul. He writes with the eloquence 
of one who appreciates the value of what he is teaching. He 
wastes no words, but proceeds directly to the argument. His 
sincerity is so manifest that his faith is contagious and full of in- 
spiration. His little volume, ought to be in the hands of all 
earnest seekers after the truth. Its mission is to encourage, 
to cheer, to aid, and at the same time to warn and toteach. It 
is practical, earnest, calm, and deeply religious. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co, New York and Boston. 50 cents.) 


Amanda M. Douglas, so well known as a writer of stories, has 
written a Christian Endeavor story, entitled /m the King’s Coun- 
éry. The characters of Pearl Disbrowe and Sabrina Eastwood, 
though so entirely dissimilar, cannot fail of making a deep im- 
pression upon the reader ; and as we “ journey with them into the 
country of good works,” we receive purer and higher ideals from 
the association. The book is pervaded by a deep religious senti- 
ment ; the hearts of the readers being touched, and a desire for 
better things awakened. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 


Bulls and Blunders is the title of a book by Marshall Brown, 
that will afford no small amount of amusement and some instruc- 
tion. It gives examples of blunders in expression, drawn from 
many sources—from the writings of distinguished essayists, his- 
torians, and novelists ; from the speeches of statesmen in Con- 
gress and Parliament ; from the pulpit, the bar, the editorial chair, 
and from the sayings of the intelligent and the stupid in all ranks 
of life. In giving the blunders in thought and language, which 
come largely from incongruous ideas and the lack of training in 
clear expression, the editor has toid us where the mistake is, its 
nature, and how it may be rectified. This feature of the work 
should make it a useful one to the reader in the correction of his 
own every-day errors in speaking and writing, and in enabling 
him to get at the sense of obscure and faulty construction. (S. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 


The Principles of Ethics, by Borden P. Bowne, professor of 
philosophy in Boston university, is an introduction to fundamental 
moral ideas and principles, rather than a detailed discussion of 
specific duties and virtues. In order to clear the ground for these 
the author has found it necessary to consider the abstractions of 
the closet philosophers ; there seemed to be no other way of getting 
rid of sterile contentions and dreary verbal disputes. Apart from 
this critical discussion, the work has two leading thoughts. One 
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is the necessity of uniting the intuitive and experience school of 
ethics in order to reach any working system. The other is that 
the aim of conduct is not abstract virtue but fulness and richness 
of life. The brief discussion of our leading human relations and 
institutions is meant as a hint rather than a discussion. It is in- 
tended to show what is meant by making our moral task to con- 
sist in the moralization of life, also how complex the problems 
are, and how impossible it is to solve them without taking into ac- 
count both our moral nature and the teachings of experience, 
There is no doubt of the high value of Prof. Bowne’s work. He 
is one of the most vigorous philosophical thinkers in this country, 
and he drives home his thoughts in short, crisp sentences. The 
chapters on “ Development of Morals,” ** Ethics of the Individual,” 
“The Family,” and “ Society” are especially good. Many prom- 
inent professors and others bestow warm words of praise on it, 
and it has been introduced as a text-book in a large number of 
colleges and schools. (Harper & Brothers, New York. Exam- 
ination price, $1.45.) 


One of the French authors whose works are read in all parts of 
the English speaking world is Jules Verne. That they have un- 
usual merit is not doubted ; they are striking both in subject and 
style. His Michael Strogoff has become widely known on ac- 
count of its dramatization and successful presentation on the 
stage. It has been abridged and edited with notes, by Edwin 
Seelye Lewis, Ph. D., of Princeton university, for reading in col- 
lege and school. This story was chosen because it was interest- 
ing, and maintains, from beginning to end, a high moral and pa- 
triotic tone, and also because its style is clear and simple. Ref- 
erences are made to four leading grammars ; these decrease grad- 
ually from the opening chapter onward. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of Verne, who, strange as it may seem to American read- 
ers, is claimed to be a Pole; his real name is said to be Olche- 
witz. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. 70 cents.) 


All who have had any experience in deliberative bodies know 
that a certain mode of procedure is necessary. If there are no 
rules to govern the proceedings much confusion results and a 
great deal of time is wasted. Ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed has 
prepared a volume on Parliamentary Rules, in which he has em- 
bodied the results of his extensive experience. At the outset he 
says that the manual has nothing to do with the political differ- 
ences in the house of representatives, except so far as any treatise 
would incidentally refer to them. “ The object of this book is to 
present the rules of general parliamentary law in such a way that 
the system can be comprehended by persons who may be called 
upon to preside over meetings of deliberative bodies, and by those 
who may desire to participate in the proceedings.” In a country 
like ours, where free discussion is permitted, every intelligent 
young man, and young woman too, should study some such man- 
ual. This one presents the material so concisely and clearly that 
it is a desirable one to have. It is substantially bound in corru- 
gated leather, and is small enough to be carried in a side pocket. 
(Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago.) 
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Some would hold that the Revolutionary war was the most mo- 
mentous event in American history ; others that the great Civil war 
exceeds it in the results on the course of our history. The latter 
at least merits a thorough study by all who will become voters in 
the United States. The subject is admirably treated in A Chart 
History of the Civil War, By J. W. Gibson. It is different from 
any other school book on this war that we have ever examined, 
in having a series of shaded maps, showing how the Confederate 
lines shifted during the progress of the contest. In addition there 
are maps giving an idea of particular campaigns. The history is 
written from a national standpoint. One feature that teachers 
will find of special interest consists of map questions, (A. Flan- 
agan, Chicago.) 


A revised edition of the well tried and successful Spencerian 
Sertes has been published. Book 8 contains Miscellaneous Busi- 
ness Forms; Book 9, Single Entry Bookkeeping ; Book 10, Con- 
nected Business Forms; Book 11, Double Entry Bookkeeping. 
The object of these four books of the series is to improve the pupil's 
heiuiing by practice of the well-written copies, and at the 
same time familiarize him with business forms, correspondence, 
and methods of keeping accounts. (American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 


When a book is widely read fifty years after its first publica- 
tion it is pretty good evidence that it possesses great merit. 
Time is a great winnower of literature of all kinds. Page's 
Theory and Practice of Teaching has survived the ordeal for 
half a century and is still in great demand among teachers. 
Considering the large number of books on education that have 
been written in that time, this is remarkable. Page’s work con- 
tains the living truth, and that is the reason why it is recom- 
mended by all who owe their success in the educational field to 
the inspiration drawn from its pages. If a teacher could own 
but one book to aid him in his class-room work Page's Theory 
and Practice should be the one, It has become an educational 
classic. It should be owned by every teacher, and its chapters 
read again and again until the thought contained therein is thor- 
oughly assimilated. A new edition has lately been published by 
A. Flanagan, Chicago. This edition is particularly adapted to the 
needs of the student. It contains an interesting account of 
the life of David P. Page, by Prof. Phelps, one of Mr. Page’s 
pupils, and is the only one giving chapter headings and questions 
for self-examination. This will be of immense help in recalling 
important points, and will render this edition particularly valuable. 
(For sale by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. oth St., New York. 
Cloth, 80 cents; paper, 50 cents.) 


What most teachers want in a book prepared for their guid- 
ance is a plain and accurate statement of facts and principles. 
The first book they read on education should not go too deeply 
into science; all teachers should be acquainted, however, with 
the principles that govern the growth of mind. J. N. Patrick, 
A.M., St. Louis, Mo., in Elements of Pedagogy, has managed to 
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Part 





condense in small space a vast amount of helpful material. 
first aims to present in plain and simple language the essential 

rinciples of educationa) psychology. Part second discusses the 
eading topics of practical pedagogics. An attempt has been 
made to enter the school-room with suggestions that are valua- 


ble to young teachers. To such the author has done a valuable 
service ; the language is so clear that the book is easy reading. 
We warrant that those who read this book carefully will want to 
continue the study of psychology and pedagogics. (For sale by 
E, L, Kellogg & Co., New York and Chicago. $1.00.) 


In the widely known and valued series of School Classics has 
been issued the Eighth Book of the Vergil's Aeneid, edited by 
John Tetlow, head-master of the Boston Girls’ high and Latin 
schools. The pupil should acquire some knowledge of the latter 
part of the poem in order to have an adequate appreciation of the 
poem as a whole. Of the latter books none is better fitted to 
engage the pupil's attention than the eighth, on account of the 
exceptional freedom of the text from doubtful readings, the inter- 
est of the characters, the charm of the story, the wealth of my- 
thological and historical allusion, and the significant relation of 
this part to the plan of the whole. The edition for ordinary use 
contains an outline story of the first seven books, the text of the 
eighth book, foot-notes and instructive passages from Vergil and 
occasionally from other Latin authors, notes to aid the pupil in 
interpreting the text, classified groups of kindred etymology taken 
from the text, and a general vocabulary. The edition intended for 
use in sight reading, is like this, except that the general vocabu- 
lary is omitted. (Ginr. & Co., Boston, 50 cents.) 


The Pennsylvania’s Summer-Traveling Guide. 

The Summer Excursion Book of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 1894 is out, 
and presents an unusually meritorious appearance. Great care has been exer- 
cised in its compilation, the technical information being especially reliable. 

The great variety of routes suggested, the exhaustive schedules of rates, the 
graphic descriptions of about four hundred places, the explanatory maps and 
the illustrations, make the volume exceedingly valuable and almost indispens- 
able to those contemplating summer touring. 

A nominal charge of ten cents is placed on each copy, which can be obtained 
on application to ticket agents or the General Passenger Agent of the Aan 
pee Railroad Company, Philadelphia. Ten cents extra will be charged for 
mailing. 
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oth Street, New York. 














ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY, 


is typical of all that is good, enjoyable, healthy and sensible in seaside resorts. It combines the pleasures and 
benefits of sea air, surf bathing, ocean sailing, lake rowing, shady drives, smooth roads and multitudinous amuse- 
ments, with perfect sanitation, every modern improvement and the easiest accessibility. It is on the eastern edge 
of New Jersey, 40 miles directly south of New York, and just below Long Branch and Elberon ; 120 passenger 
trains a day connect it with New York and Philadelphia. The salubrity of its climate and the perfection of its 
sanitary system are best attested by the fact that its average death rate for the past ten years is but 8. 38 per thousand. 
Asbury Park has 1,200 hotels and cottages, ten churches, three banks, ten public halls, four daily newspapers, 
electric arc and incandescent lights, water, gas, sewers, electric railway and electric launches, telephone and tele- 
graph service, free postal delivery, and everything that makes life worth living. Its beach is superb ; its bathing 
unequaled. A ‘‘board walk,” a mile long and from 25 to go feet wide, forms the finest ocean promenade in the 
world, and in its spacious pavilions good music is furnished morning, afternoon and evening by the Seventh Regi- 
ment Band. The beach, promenade, pavilions, lakes, drives, and music are all as free as the cool ocean breezes. 

The citizens of Asbury Park invite the world to enjoy the attractions of this favorite spot, and pledge all 
who come a hearty welcome and a pleasant and invigorating sojourn. 

Among the Conventions and Special Attractions of the summer of 1894 are: 

National Editorial Convention, July 2-6 ; National Educational Convention (of which you may read elsewhere 
in this *paper), July 6-13; National Road Convention, July 5-6 ; New Jersey Pharmaceutical Convention ; 
General Synod Reformed Church; Field Day Junior American Mechanics; Knights of Pythias; Knights 
Templar, and others too numerous to specify. Ocean Grove adjoins Asbury Park on the south, where the famous 
Camp Meeting will be held August 20-30. 

Asbury Park is the IpEaL PLAcE To SPEND THE ‘‘GLORIoUs FourTH.” Come and see the magnificent display 
of fireworks on that date—free to all—and the subsequent Lake Carnival, Baby Parade, Wheelmen’s Meet, etc. 
Strangers can obtain all necessary information of any hotel manager, or of Secretary of the Citizens’ Committee. 
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HOW TO THINK IN May be learned at ee. ye two hours from sererae 9207072070 > 


(and of course speak and understand) 


|Summer School of Languages, 
FRENCH, , Sure” wesen, eumst suveer sain C1 @ Chautauqua 


C E R M A N Modern Language Department of the Long Island Chautau- Summer College 
3 


qua Assembly Association. Address the Director, 
¥ History 


Ss PA N is H Prof. CHAS. FF, KROEH, ; 
e@ Srevens InstiTuTE oF TECHNOLOGY. Hoboken, N. J. 
9 J Specialized aw. Sor 1894. 


i Prof. Henry B. Adam 
The National Summer School ***.getie'iek: George en 


ns Hopkins University. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1894. 


ae 





Prof. George B. Adams, 
Yale University. 


Chiversty of California. 
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DEPARTMENTS NOT PREVIOUSLY MENTIONED: Prof. H. E. Von Holst, 
KINDERGARTEN : Carouine L, Haven, New York City. VOCAL MUSIC: E. W. Newron, | University of Chicago. 
Binghamton, N.Y. MANUAL TRAINING: Mr:.E. A. Nye, Supervisor of y» Engli 
. sh 
Drawi ini . W Cook 
rawing and Normal Training, Yonkers, N. Y Prof. A. S. gat 
+ 
A LARGE FACULTY OF EXPERTS ENGAGED AS FOLLOWS: Prot. Richard G. oulton higpen ate 
Dr. E. E. Wire, Supt. W. J. BALLARD, Prof. Lyman D. SmiTH, Miss SARAH ARNOLD, Supervisor R. C. METCALF, ae England. 
Mary R. Procror, Henry R. RUSSELL, Supt. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Mies Bessie SMITH, Miss GRatia L. Rick, Mrs. ° s 
bas Nye, E. W. Newron, Miss Etta L. RicHarpson, H. L. SouTHWI Principal James M. Sawin, Prof. AUSTIN | 
p - ee ee F- BAILEY, Principal CuaRLes F. Kixe, >, Principal W. F. Gorpy, Superintendent G. I. | Economics and Sociology 
— Circulars ready, giving full particulars. Address | Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. ¥., C. F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass., M’g’rs- University o of Wisconsin, 
Prof. John R. Com 
university of Indiana, 
Prof. C. R. Hende 
MID-SUMMER SCHOOL University of Chicago. 
July 28rd to Aug. 10th, 94. At OWEGO, N. Y. Other Departments 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. French, German, Lati Gout 
A School to fit teachers for Uniform Examinations and State Certificates. Mathematics Physics ae cena 
Music, Drawing, Kindergarten, Methods, and Physical Culture taught by Specialists. ——— 
Eiaureen Instructors. EXPENSES LOW. . Pedagogics 


ite t 1, T J I Y. Y. 
* ‘Teachers’ College, New York, 








Cook mae Normal een School, mesa Ill. nA raelarly organized schoot of 
Francis W. Parker, Principal. = July 9 to 27, 1894. ees 
Daily ital 


A SYSTEMATIC PRESENTATION OF THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION AND THE APPLICATION OF ITs | 
PRINCIPLES IN ACTUAL TEACHING BY THE REGULAR FACULTY OF THE C. C. N, S. 
THIRTEEN WELL EQUIPPED DEPARTMENTS. 


Of University Extension Courses, 
Single Addresses, Concerts, Re- 
citals, Readings and Entertain- 
ments. 


Tuition fees very low. 
Cost of living at the minimum. 
Send for catalogue. 


H. E. HOLT’S Normal Institute of VocalHarmony @ *“ SCAN Ses, 
Most wonderful results are now obtained with Mr. Holt’s new system of Vocal | @ @V@VSUS’ ) 20202020 © 


Harmony. This system of teaching vocal music is founded upon the great truth a 
musical tones are established in mature in a fixed and absolute relation to each other. 


accordance with this idea Mr. Holt has worked out a system of teaching based upon the Cornell University Summer 





tar" For Circulars, giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Englewood, Ill. 
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"8 of mental science. Send for circulars. Address School. 


Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. | JULY 6—AUGUST 16. 
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udents in Gree anskrit, Latin, German, Frenc 

CBVVVSBSVVVESSSVSESVSSEVSVSSVSSSVSVSVVVSVAS Spanish, English, Philosoph Experimental Psy- 
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hysics, Chemist: otany, Geology, Drawing an 

orzug Iches rmi € ur cnulen. Art Mechanical Dea rawing and Designing, Architec- 

tural Drawirg, Experimental Engineering, Physical 


KAFEMANN’SCHE Training. 


Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 


Bilder fur den Anschauungsunterricht, 9) SS s**torsc., ustesimy tines. v 








Die Vier Jahreszeiten. 
Bild :. Fruhling. Bild 2. Sommer. 
“ 3. Herbst. Bild 4. Winter. 
Preis je $1.50, aufgezogen schulfertig je $3.00. In Deutschland uberall empfohlen ! 
Und in America bereits vielfach eingefuhrt, 






An i a OFFER! 


$10, a 


cer ans ADYEREMDESEDT OUT 
and send it to us with your name 
oy address a we willsend you 

a box of our 


OA Vir Vineet Cigars, retail price 
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*\ Watch for only 

ian $2.98. wee —F the watch and box 

rs together. You examine 

‘at the express office and if 
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Auf der Chicago’er Welt-Ausstellung wurde meine Gruppe pramiert. 


VERLAG VON A. W. KAFEMANN, in Danzig. 


In America zu haben bei: 


The International News Company, New York. 


Und auch durch sammtliche Buch u. Zeitungshandler. 
SPEVOVEVVVVEVSEVSSSSSSCSSSSSSSSSsSsssese tse 


K | RTE AND SCHOOL { sourmmacenstoRn & 00. 
SUPPLIES. meee oem Quem, 
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of ripe exit on be sold to on 
person at thisprice. Write to-day. 
THE NATIONAL MFC. 
& IMPORTING CO.. 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 
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General Notes. | 


Arrangements have been made by the| 
Pope Manufacturing Company for the erec- 
tion of a handsome building on Capitol 
avenue, Hartford, Conn., for their main 
office which they will remove to that city 
from Boston. The building will be made 
of buff or cream-colored brick which will 
harmonize with the red brick of the sur- 
rounding architecture. It will be rectang- 
ular in shape, 50x104 feet, three stories in 
height, with a well lighted basement. Ar- 
chitecturally it will be fine, the front con- 
sisting of a combination of bays and arches, 
crowned by a bold cornice. The removal 
has been compelled by the increasing busi- 
ness of the company. With the main 
office and the factory in close touch with 
each other the business can be transacted 
better and more expeditiously than when 
they were separated. All the business cor- 
respondence will go through the Hartford 
office and all orders will be sent there. The 
volume of this business is shown by the 
force of 100 clerks required to handle it. 
The Boston office employs over 100 clerks, 
the majority of whom will move with their 
families to Hartford. Colonel Albert A. 
Pope, will continue to reside in Boston, but 
will make frequent trips to Hartford in 
order to direct the business of this great 
concern. 


The teacher naturally wants his pupils 
pleased with the diplomas he gives. ny 
not try the handsome ones furnished by C. 
L. Ricketts, Opera House building, Chica- 
go? He has them in stock to suit any 
school at smallcost. The designs are new, 
original, artistic. Write for sample, stating 
the kind of school and number of diplomas 
needed, mentioning this journal. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to the 
Christian Endeavor Convention, at Cleve- 
land, in July. 


Queen Victoria has recently shown her 
estimate of the service Isaac Pitman has 
rendered the world by making him a knight. | 
His system of shorthand is steadily gain- 
ing ground in this country. The public 
days school of New York city have exclu- 
sively adopted the Isaac Pitman system. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union square, N. 
Y., will send pamphlet and specimen es 
of the system ; the Metropolitan school of 
shorthand is located at 95 Fifth avenue, cor- 
ner of 17th street. 


The teacher who is looking for a position 
for the coming year should secure it now if 
possible, so that the mind can be free dur- 
ing the summer for study or recreation. 
The best way is to write early to some good 
Agency like the new American Teachers’ 
agency, C. B. Ruggles. & Co., 237 Vine 
street, Cincinnati, O. 


Summer Homes.—A beautifully illus- 
trated book-list of over 3,000 summer 
hotels and boarding houses in Catskill 
Mountains and Central New York. Send 
six cents in stamps to H. B. Jagoe, Gen’l 
Eastern Passenger Ageat, est Shore 
R. R., 363 Broadway, New York, or free 
upon application. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway and Eceventn Srreer, 
Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 








The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices, It has been recently enlarged by a 


handsome addition that doubles its former y- 
The new Dining Room 1s one of the finest imens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. ithin a 


radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


ILLIAM TAYLOR, Pror. 


Columbia 
Quality. 


The raw material used in the con- 
struction of the 1894 Columbia bicy- 
cles is carefully analyzed by 

an expert metallur- 

, gist in our employ, 


VA and thus only a uni- 
4l form grade of the 
7 toughest and strongest 
metal is ——_ A Columbia bicycle 
as built ay will wear ——_ and 
do better service than the itional 
** one-hoss shay.” 
POPE MFG. CO., 

Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Our attractive catalogue may be obtained 
free at our agencies, or we will mail it for 
two two-cent stamps. 


For Closing Exercises. 


We have the largest variety of Dia- 
logue and Recitation Books, Drill 
Books, Special Day Exercises, Ar- 
bor Day Books, Singing Books, 
Cantatas, etc., of any firm. Also all 
new books as issued. New cata- 
logue just ready. It will pay every 
teacher to send all orders to us. 
Orders mailed same day as re- 
ceived. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 











| Prcrurzsqus 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERKYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
THE ONLY LINE 
WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 

NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
Gen. Passenger Agent. 




















DEN QYSTE 


4 


Holden’s Patent Book Covers. Adjustable, medium size (No. 2) alone fitting 80 
all books published. Material, a species of felt, made on a paper 


Holden’s Self-Binders. For repairing a 
loosened leaf or weakened binding. 





The ONLY SYSTEM of 
its kind in the World! 


A complete Protection to Both 
ing 





the Outside 
and Inside of the book, consist: f 


ip cent. of 
ine, imitation leather, will last a year 


olden’s Transparent Paper. 
pairing a torn leaf. 


For re- 


| H 





Harrisburg, Pa.—We have been solicited to try other 
tor, we could not consider for a moment any but the “ 


Patent Covers—but yours are 80 pre-eminently super- 
Holden.” —J. W. Youna, Secy. —— 





Fer Free Text-Boek Communitics, 
a 


MANUFACTURED 
ONLY BY THE 


Pablic and 8. 
me purpose ree 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 


S, idigastce-Gend Stamp ter Cataleg— 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


We have left a few copies of the Bound 
Volumes of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
for 1891-2 and 1892-3. In order to make 
room for volumes of the current year, we 
make these extremely low prices for a few 
weeks: Vol. for 1891-2, 50 cents ; Vol. for 
1892-3, 90 cents ; oth to one address, $1.25. 

Each volume contains the New York 
Uniform Examination Questions and An- 
swers for the year it was published, and a 





Only a few left. Take advantage of this 
offer now, They will not be re-printed. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East oth Street. NEW YORK. 
Saget will confer a favor by men- 

‘ tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








large amount of the most valuable material | 
on the history and science of education. | 


DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Educational Foundations 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
| advancement. 


Our Times 


30 Cents a Year. 








The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c. 
each. 

Its circulation bas doubled dur- 


ing the last year. 
| E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., 


‘NEW YORK CHICAGO. 


| 
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The First Book in English, by Supt. W. 
H. Maxwell, has lately been issued. It 
resents a series of simple sentences on 
interesting topics in the study of which 
young pupils are trained almost uncon- 
sciously to express their thoughts clearly 
and accurately. This and Maxwell's Intro- 
ductory Lessons in English Grammar, and 
Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in English 
Grammar make a very complete course in 
language. Another most valuable book is 
White’s School Management. First Lessons 
in Reading, by Elizabeth Fundenberg. fol- 
lows the phonetic method. Thought is 
developed, machine teaching avoided. The 
title of Pres. Harper's book, Inductive 
Studies in English Grammar, explains its 
plan. A new and revised edition of that 
attractive book First Lessons in Our Coun- 
try’s History, by William Swinton, has 
just been brought out. The American 
Book Company will correspond concerning 
these or any other books on their list. 


The Nickel Plate Road has the finest 
sleeping-cars and the smoothest road bed. 


Figures speak eloquently to the business 
man, especially such figures as are pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Springfield. On Jan. 1, 
1894, their assets were $14,480,480.%0; lia- 
bilities, $13,460,163.84; surplus, $1,020,- 
316,96. Any one who will write his name, 
date of birth, and address in a blank form 
found in another column and send it to the 
company, will receive not an estimate but 
a statement showing the exact value in 
cash and paid-up insurance which would 
appear in a policy for the age of the sender. 


How many writers have felt the slavery 
of the pen. When the thoughts are clam- 
oring for expression to have no faster mode 
of recording them than the pen affords is 
like chaining the winged Pegasus to the 
ground. It is different where one has a 
typewriter. Then the rapid thought and 
the rapid translation into printed characters 
go merrily on together. A machine that 
is excellent in design and construction is 
the Remington sold by Wyckoff, Seamans 
& Benedict, 327 Broadway, N. Y. It is 
simpie, well made, practical, durable, easy 
to learn and to operate. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to Chicago. 


Ginn & Co. will have ready in May “ The 
Inflections and Syntax of Malory’s Morte 
D’Arthur ” by Charles Sears Balcwin, tutor 
in rhetoric at Columbia college, and in- 
structor in English literature at Barnard 
college. The Morte d’Arthur is the type 
of the transitional period between Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, of the progress of Middle 
English toward modern English. The 
oak. though treating specifically of but 
one period, aims to be of service to all stu- 
dents of English syntax. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





Dr. Albert Shaw, in a timely article on 
“The Municipal Framework of German 
Cities,” written for the June number of 
The Century, says that there seems to be 
an almost unconquerable delusion in the 
popular mind that our American cities are 
the only ones which show the phenomena 
of rapid growth, and that their newness 
excuses their failure to provide well for the 
common necessities of urban life. To 
combat this idea, Dr. Shaw quotes an 
array of statistics that is startling. In 1870 
New York had nearly 950,000 people, where 
Berlin had barely 800,000, In 1880 Berlin 
had outgrown New York, and in 1890 it 
still maintained the lead, having 1,578,794 
people, as‘against New York’s 1,515,301. 
This is as fast a growth as Chicago’s and 
twice as fast as Philadelphia’s. In the 
past fifteen years, Hamburg has grown 
three times as fast as Boston, and twice as 
fast as Baltimore. Leijpsic has outstripped 
San Francisco in fifteen years, and has 
grown much more rapidly than St. Louis. 
Munich and Breslau have distanced Cin- 
cinnati, and Cologne has put Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and Pittsburg in the shade, while 
Magdeburg, starting with a far smaller 
population than Detroit and Milwaukee in 
1880, has now almost reached their size. 
The same story can be told of a score of 
the smaller German cities, whose names 
are hardly known to the average American, 
and which have yet increased far more 
rapidly in size than our booming American 
cities, proudly pointed to as instances ot 
marvelous growth, such as Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Omaha, and Rochester. (Ac 
cording to the municipal census New York 
had a population of 1,710,715 in 1890.) 


Buffet sleeping-cars on the Nickel Plate 
Road. 


One who is a kindergarten teacher natu- 
rally wishes to keep up with the times. So 
many inventive minds are at work that new 
things are coming out continually. Full in- 
formation in regard to all sorts of kinder- 
garten and school supplies may be obtained 
by writing to J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 3 
E, 14th street, N. Y. 


The Nickel Plate is the shortest line be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago. 


Macmillan & Co. have brought out in 
the familiar and excellent form Volume 
XXII. of their Dryburgh edition of the 
Waverly Novels. The work is the “ Fair 
Maid of Perth; or, St. Valentine’s Day.” 
The illustrations by C. M. Hardie, engraved 
on wood by J. D. Cooper, are beautiful and 
charmingly expressive of the typical scenes 
of the text. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Y. M.C. A. 
is celebrated in a late number of Harfer’s 
Weekly with an important article on the 
association’s growth and work, by W. S. 
Harwood, and over two pages of illustra- 
tions showing some of the finest Y. M.C.A. 
buildings in the United States. In the same 
number a page of illustrations of the city of 
Syracuse accompanies an interesting article 
by Charles E. Fitch on the centennial cele- 
bration of Onondaga county, N. Y.; and 
“‘ Within the Reef ” is the title of a delight- 
ful account of a little journey in Samoa, 
written and illustrated by a member of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s household. 


An edition of the souvenir maps of the 
Y. P. S. C. E. convention to be held July 
II to 15, at Cleveland, Ohio, has been is- 
sued to the Nickle Plate read, the skortest 
through passenger line between Buffalo and 
Chicago. Any person who expects to at- 
tend this convention, and desiring one of 
these maps can have same forwarded to 
his address by addressing F. J. Moore, 
General Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tired, Weak, Nervous 


“I was in a discouraging condition, my 
health and strength almost gone. I had that 
ZA = tired feeling frequently, 

and had rheumatism so 
\\ severely that I had to 
walk with acane. I felt 
tired of life and was a 
y burden to others. Ner- 
vous spells and dizziness 
added to my sufferings 
> and greatly reduced my 
\, strength. I began to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon was so much bet- 
ter thatI kept on until I felt like a different 
person. I owe my present good health to Hood’s 


Hood's Cures 


Sarsaparilla and cordially recommend it as a 
good all-round medicine.” Mrs. Mary C. Cry- 
DERMAN, La Fontaine, Kansas. 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Bilious 
ness, Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 











EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. Prepared in five 
minutes from a bottle o 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles, All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 











Surgeon-General 


Murray used it  suc- 
cessfully for nervous 
dyspepsia in his own 
family. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable p as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., N.Y. 
GSS, & HEAD NOISES CY 
DEAFISSS 2. noses cue 


aly by F. Hiscox, 868 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of 
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The Shorthand Educator is a new 


monthly magazine devoted to the interests ‘ | 


of shorthand teachers, students, and aman- 
neuses. This differs from other shorthand 
magazines in that it makes a speciality of 
the needs of teachers, irrespective of the 
system taught. The object of the publish- 
ers is to disseminate methods and practice 
which will contribute toward the elevation 
of the profession of shorthand and type- 
writing. Every one knows that there are 
a thousand and one little details connected 
with every calling that it is very necessar 
to know. It is only through some suc 
medium that those engaged in it can bene- 
fit by the experience of those pursuing the 
same work. A special feature will be the giv- 
ing of lessons in phonography which could 
be studied by teachers and other profes- 
sional people at odd moments, so that in a 
little while they would have acquired 
sufficient knowledge of it for teaching or 
for making memoranda, etc. We guar- 
antee that this magazine will be worth 
to such far more than the subscription price 
of fifty cents. It is issued by the Heffley 
Shorthand Co., 62 Broad street, N. Y. 


Think over the keepsakes you have in 
your possession, teacher, and see which 
you value most. Are they not those that 
bring up remembrances of school days? 
Many will unhesitatingly answer yes. E. 
R. Stockwell, 17 John street, N. Y., makes 
some very handsome badges and medals; 
also pins or rings, flag pins, society pins, 
etc. 


The keen rivalry between The Florida 
Central & Peninsular and Richmond & Dan- 
ville, ‘‘ The Florida Short Line,” which now 
has the government contract for carrying the 
Southern Mails, and The Atlantic Coast 
Line, which formerly enjoyed that privilege, 
culminated in an exciting race between two 
special trains over those roads from Jack- 
sonville to New York, April 27, the Florida 
Short Line train winning by an hour and 
twenty-four minutes, despite a handicap of 
thirty-five minutes at the start. The Atlan- 
tic Coast Line train of five cars left Jackson- 
ville at 10 A. M.,and The Florida Short Line 
train of 7 cars at 10.35. The latter train 
reached Washington at 6.05 next morning, 
and its rival at 7.29. 

The victorious train then sped to this city, 
and, in making the time in less than twenty- 
four hours, broke the record between Jack- 
sonville and New York. 


Mornings—BEECHAM’S PILLS with a 
drink of water. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S mnG SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS ty NS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN W THING, with PERFECT 8UC- 
Cc ILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold b gisis, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








There are hundreds and thousands 
among the teachers of this country who 
will spend a portion of their time during 
vacation acquiring a more intimate knowl- 
edge of nature. They will need micro- 
scopes to study the small parts of plants 
and animals. These they can obtain of 
Richards & Co., New York and Chicago. 
The 300-page catalogue of the firm 
not only describes microscopes. but chem- 
ical and physical apparatus of all kinds, 
etc. They also have chemicals and bacter- 
iological supplics of every description. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save e, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $: and up- 
wards perday. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the G: Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city, Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 


LATEST NOVELTY. 
New Japanese Perfume 


MAT-SU-KI-TA 


The Crown Perfumery Co, of 
: London, bave great pleasure in in- 
troducing to the An erican public 
their latest creaticn, one of the 
richest and choicest pertumes yet 
roduced, of exquisite odour, 
asting quality and worthy “The 
Lend of Flowers.” It has well 
been called “an intoxicatin 
Rr rfume.” We commend it toa 
oversof CrabA pple Blossoms 
= end the Crown Lavender 
Salts. Sold every where. Prices: 
1 oz., T5c. ; 2 oz., $1.25; 3 oz., $1.75; 4 oz , $2.25. Send 12 
cents in stemps to Caswe!l, Massey & Co., New Y ork. 
Melvin & Badger or T. W. Metcalf Co.. Boston or Geo. 
W. Evans, Phila. and a Bijou sample bottle of this new 
end delightful perfume will be mailed to any address. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., | 
177 New Bond Street, Lendeon. 


Sole makers of the Celebrated Crab Apple Blorecms 
Perfume and Crown Lavender Salts. 





Pears’ soap 
is nothing but 
Soap. 





Pure soap is | 





LADIES! 


Use only 


BROWN’S 


as gentle as oil 





to the living 





skin. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. | 
Dr. T,. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, :MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 





on your 
Boots and Shoes 








Freckles, Moth Patch- The most clegant article of its kind now In use 
Skin ee, | Will restore the original color and lustre to 
and every blem. | your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 
ish on beauty ; | Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 


and defies detec- 
tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 48 

ears—no other 

as—and is so 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
cone no coun- 
te: feit of similar 
name. be dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 


Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 
For sale by All Dealers. 


Lowest priced. 





EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all ae- 
partmen First-class teachers wanted. N.Y. 
EpvucaTioxNaL Burgav, 61 East Ninth St., N.Y 








A. Sayer, said to 

a lady of the 

hautton (a pa 

tient): “As you 

ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud's m’ 
as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 





Poudre —— removes superfluous hair without in 
ury to the skin. 
ITERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 





N. Y. 
For sale by all D ists and Fancy Goods Dealers “ 
eapeasneut the Uo bende and Europe. Do vou teach “Current Events" in your school? 
found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, | If sono paper will help you like Our Times, Send 


‘0’ 
Ebrich’s, Goods rs. 

Be 1,000 Reward for 
rrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


py sty eee Sones fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 


Address publishers of this paper. 
WON, “VES WED 


80006800 


_ USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


LADIES HOW ARE YOUR 


* 
China Closets 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? 


Are the old dishes chipped 

e 

will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for all. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks. Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work for all. 3 1-8 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. Charges 




















paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ”- 9.8 


For full particulars, 
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WHERE KNOWN, THERE USED. 





HOW to KNOW the WILD FLOWERS 
By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR Dana. A Guide to 
the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common 
Wild Flowers, With 1oo illustrations by 
MARION SATTERLEE. 1I2mo, net, $1.50 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND 
KINGS. By DonaLp G. MITCHELL. 2 vols. 
Each - $1.50 


graphs. Oblong 12mo, net, 


MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. 





> ‘ « . - - Mythological Subjects, Crown 8vo, - 





Write for special examination terms on the books above mentioned 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. 
¥UST PUBLISHED: 


Mead’s Elementary Composition and Rhetoric. 
By Prof. W. E. Mean, Wesleyan University. 


Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 


By Wesster WE ts, Prof. of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 


Descriptiv:, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps. Excelient Illustrations. 
Teachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and 





For the Use of Schools, By ALEXANDER S. 

MuRRAY, Department of Greek and Roman | Song ofthe Rain Drops, A motion song, 30 cents, 

Antiquities, British Museum. With 45 plates Tambourine March and Drill, « cents. 

on tinted paper, representing ‘more than go | TOday, A character sketch with tableaux, o cents. 
$1.75 Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 cts. 


Musical Entertainments 


OUR COMMON BIRDS AND HOW) 
TO KNOW THEM. By Joun B, Grant. 
With 64 full page-illustrations from photo- | 8chools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drilis,etc, 

$1.50' A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, gocents, 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 


| Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ cents. 
Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 
| Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 ceuts. 


The Ten Littie Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore, Very entertaining. s0 cents, 
| Yesterday or Grandma's Dream, A beautiful little 
| sketch with old time costumes. f0 cents, 
Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 crs. 
| The Jolly Little Walters, 60 cenzs. 
The Little Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 
i'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Samgie copy of Musical Visiter 
for 10 cents. 








ining Choir Anth 





——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINOINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 





ACENTS WANTED. 





details will be refreshed by this book in which Geography is taught with direct reference to the b 
ife. 

” rr educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 

acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


AN ALGEBRA FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
ISSUED IN MARCH. 








Algebra for Beginners, 
By BRADBURY and EMERY. Price, 60 Cents. 


This work is prepared in the light of the recent discussions on the introduction of 
Algebra in the Grammar grades. It presents the subject in a somewhat different 
manner from the ordinary text-books, and it is believed will successfully meet the call 
for a suitable text-book graded for the upper classes of Grammar Schools. 


Sample copy sent for 30 cents, Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON 


*? 106 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


{2 Special terms for introduction of Text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 
“We do amiss to spend seven or - years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 











can be had by se- 
curing an agency 
for the introduc- 


A BETTER POSITION 
AND BETTER PAY tion of Potter’s 
new series of School Books : 

SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 
WAIT for our new Geographies, Arithmetics, 
Readers, Copy Books, Histories, . . 
Spelling Books. Everything new . . 











Radically different from all others. Nothing 
can stem the tide of their popularity . 


"THOUSANDS ope already using Potter's 
jes, - othe 
OF SCHOOLS books will be ready soon ; 


Exclusive Territory. Salary or Commission. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Philadelphia 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





ATTENTION, TEACHERS. 


We desire to employ ONE representative in each 
county to introduce a NEW apparatus for schools. 


A MARVELOUS SUCCESS! ! 


Every school will have it, Write at once for par- 
ticulars, References required. Good pay. 


J. A. HILL & CO., 44 B. 14th St.¢ See") HY: 


Other good positions tooffer. (No book canvassing.) 





SHORTHAND. 


THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS > xm ¥. City. 


ve exclusively adopte 
The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
33 Unien Square, New Yerk. 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cer. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 





arned other i and deli ly in one year.” — nN. 
Cregy coe * v Saltuat, Ovid, renal. Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
"g Anabasis, teachers for examination, . 
* S Practical and. Pr. ve Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and SHORTHAND FREE. 
to all other systems. to hers for examination, $1.00. Public and me schools sogehtng or contemplat- 
"s Standard , Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His. | ‘ng the teaching of shorthand, examine 
, 


, etc. 
Sample pages of our Jaforlineare free. Send for terms and new eatalogue of all our publications. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
gteatly perfected All the imperfections and | 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 




















Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U. 8S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, 


Progressive Lessons in the 
Pitman System of Phonography. 
By N. P. HerF.ey, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 
Printed in regular book form and in separate lesson 
sheets. In use at Pratt Institute Brooklya Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia ; and all jeading 


al 
co . 4 men’ this odical and your 
school we will send a copy, free, for examination. 


HEFFLEY SHORTHAND COMPANY. 
444a Greene Avenue, Brookiyn, N.Y. 
Send for a sample copy of The Shorthand Educator. 


SHORTHAND Wie Ghatrtt. onmeee, Si. 








FREE Teachers’ vacation, to Europe, the sea- 

- shore y >. —— ree with all expenses 
TRIPT paid. ’ 

KUROPE. 36 made a ae Mass. 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 





when communicating with advertisers. 








